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Errores, non infultandi, fed veritatis ftudio notamus. 
VaLesius aD MARCELL. 


In pointing out errors, we are moved, not by an infolent defire of 
triumph, but by the love of trath, 








Art.1. Specimens of the early Englifh Poets; to which is pre» 
fixed, an Hiftorical Sketch of the Englifh Poetry and Language. 
In Three Volumes. By George Eilis, Efg. Crown 8vo. 
ilis, G. Nicol, and Wright. 1801, 


WHEN the tafte of nations has received its polifh, they do 

not ufually recur to their early poets, till they have been 
fatiated with the uniform refinement of fucceeding writers. In 
the firlt fervour of their pdffion for elegance, they are too much 
difgufted with the rudenefs of their anceftors, to be capable of 
almiring the irregular boldnefs, or of relifhing the artlefs 


| beauty, of the original painters of nature. In pagans par-~ 


ticularly, the changes of literary fafhion on this fubjeét are 
very remarkable. From the Reftoration to the middle of the 
tighteenth century, our early writers feem to have been gene- 
rally negle@led. Within the laft half century, the ftudy of our 
uterary antiquities has commenced, It has been cultivated, 
in general, with zeal and induftry ; fometimes with fenfe and 
tafe. The public attention has been turned to our ancient 
poets, whom it has been of late fufficiently the fafhion to 
praife, though they are {till a praifed than read, — 

is 
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218 Ellis’s Specimens of early Englifh Poets. 


this change has arifen from the fatiety of a nation familiarize; 
with polite writers, which requires fharper ftimulants tha 
correct elegance, or from the difpofition to live on recolle. 
tions, after activity has ceafed, which is the charaGer of ih. 
old age of nations as well as individuals, we fhall not prefugy 
to determine. Whatever the caufe may be, the fa& is Certain ; 
and whatever ftage in the progrefs or decline of literature j 
may indicate, it has produced benefits which it is our bufings 
to obferve and improve. The progrefs of manners, and the 
progrefs of language, the moft important parts of the hifloy 
of the human mind, have received great light from thefe fly. 
dies. They may be confidered, in fome meafure, as the dif. 
charge of that debt of grateful veneration which every nation 
owes to its firlt inflru@ors in learning : and if our piety hhould 
fometimes degenerate into a harmlefs fuperftition, the lovers of 
polite letters will not blame with great feverity even an exces 
of reverence for thofe “ who firlt with harmony informed the 
language of our fathers.” Nor mutt it be forgotten, that thee 
antiquarian refearches have enlarged the flores of elegant 
amufement, by reviving the popularity of fome poets, who ar 
not merely the objects of curiofity for their antiquity, butof 
admiration for their excellence. 

Every part of learning has its own peculiar difeafes ; and it 
mult be owned that no province in the whole republic of le 
ters feems to have a more unhealthy climate than that of ant- 
quities. Dullnefs without temper, and pedantry without 
knowledge ; induftry wafted on trivolous and abfurd objeds, 
and paradox unadorned by ingenuity, are maladies which hare 
afflited the greater number of mere antiquaries, ‘ for tim 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 
Nothing can be more defirable than that men of wit, and po 
lite fcholars, like Mr. Ellis, thould deliver this refpe€table futy 
from the reproach which many of its profeffors have too jul 
incurred, His conftitution is too found to be infeéted with the 
difeafes of the climate into which he ventures ; and he is much 
more likely to treat antiquarian fuperfti:ion and. pedantry ® 
fubjeéts of his raillery, than to confider them as models for 
his unitation. ; 

[tis not eafy to give a better account of the plan of thi 
elegant work than in the words of the author ; premiling 
only, that as vulgar writers generally labour to excite thea 
pect.tion of their readers by magnificent promifes, Mr. Ells 
{peaks more modeftly of his own efforts than any other com 
petent judge ever will, and promifes much lefs than he pf 
forms. 
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The firlt edition of this mifcellany, which appeared in 1790, was 
ed as an attempt ‘* to comprife within the compals of one vo- 
lume all the moft beautiful fhort poems that had been publifhed in this 
country during the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries”; but ic was at 
the fame time admitted, that ‘* the completion of the plan had been 
ted by the difficulty of procuring a fufficient ftock of materials.” 
is difficulty has fince been furmounted by the kind affiftance of my 
friends: and the work in its prefent ftate contains a feleétion, made 
with fome care and attention, from a confiderable number of the beft 
tical libraries in thiscountry. ‘That it is ftill deficient, and that by 
reatet induftry it might be improved, is very certain: but the reader 
who fhall fairly examine the ftuck of materials here colleéted, will not 
be much furprifed if the curiofity of the compiler was at length fa- 
tiated, and if the labour of the tranfcription became too irkfome to be 
farther continued. 

« The collection in its prefent ftate will be found to contain much 
more variety. ‘The two parts into which it is divided are indeed di- 
refed to one principal objet ; which is to exhibit, by means of a re- 
gular feries of {pecimens, the rife and progrefs of our language, from 
the tenth to the Jatter end of the feventeenth century. In the former 

rt, which terminates with the reign of Henry VII. the extraéts are 
generally chofen with a view to picturefque defcription, or to the deli- 
neation of national manners ; whereas the fecond divifion of the work 
is meant to exhibit the beft models that could be found, in each reign, 
of regular and finifhed compofition, In the former, which confitts of 
very early fragmenis, it was thought that a few critical remarks, as 
well as biographical anecdotes, were abfolutely neceffary; and that 
thefe could not be given more concifely than in the form of an hifto- 
tical ketch, but in the latter a fhort outline of the literary chara¢ter of 
each reign, and a few notices re{pefting the feveral writers, appeared 
to be fulficient. ‘To the whole is added a fort of Effay, on the forma- 
tion and early gradations of our language, which being little more 
than a repetition of fome obfervations contained in the firft volume, 
is perhaps fuperfluous; but may be convenient for the purpofe of re- 
ference,” Pref. p.v. 


From this clear and modeft ftatement, the reader will per- 
ceive that the work confills of two parts; a fketch of the 
early hiftory of our language, and a feleétion of fuch of the 
beauties of Englith poetry as, on account either of their anti- 
quity, or of the obfcurity of their authors, are not likely to 
be known to the general reader. We do not think that there 
will be found in literature many examples of fo much in- 
formation fu fhortly, clearly, and agreeably conveyed, as in the 
fketch of the progrefs of our language. Every perfon ac- 
proud with the fubje& will perceive, that it muft be the re- 
ult of extenfive reading ; but that reading, far from being of- 
tentatioufly difplayed, is carefully diflembled. Though it be 
diffcult to (horten a very elegant abridgment, we fhall endea- 
vour to give our readers a general outline of its contents. 
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The particular circumftances of the great revolution which 
the language of this ifland underwent, in the two centuries 
which followed the Conqueft, cannet now be known, becaufe 
no fagacity of conjecture can compenfate for the lofs of hifo. 
rical documents. But a very ingenious author has, with great 
plaufibility, fketched the procefs by which the Saxon was Nor. 
mandized. The introdu€tion of Norman words is not the 
principal difficulty. The mixture of nations eafily explains 
that circumftance. But the great problem to be refolved is, 
how the Saxon, a language of inffcéfion, came to throw off that 
chara@ter, and to fubltitute auxiliary particles and verbs for its 
fignificant prefixes and terminations ; how the Englith of Chau. 
cer came to be Saxon in the far greater part of its materials, 
and yet altogether Norman in its ftru€ture? For the folution 
of this difficulty, which neither Dr. Johnfon, nor Mr. Tyrr- 
whit, nor Mr. Warton, have attempted to explain, Mr. Ellis 
has availed himfelf of the ingenious theory of Dr. Adam 
Smith, in his Effay on the formation of languages, fubjoined 
to his Theory of Moral Sentiments. ‘That celebrated writer 
obferves, that it is a fimpler expedient to reprefent what gram- 
marians call the cafes of nouns, and the moods and tenfes of 
verbs, by varying their terminations and inflections, than to in- 
vent prepofitions expreflive of general relations, or auxiliary 
verbs conveying the very ab(traét ideas of exiltence, pofleffion, 
&c. The original languages were, in the opinion of Dr. 
Smith, languages of infleftion, But two fuch languages can 
hardly be amalgamated, without cafting off their inflections, 
and adopting in their {tead fome general auxiliary words, which 
will cafily unite with all the terms of both. Thus original 
languages are characterized by inflection, and mixed languages 
by the ufe of auxiliary words. hatever may be thought of 
the theory, as pretending to univerfality, it feems tolerably 
certain that the mixed languages of Europe have been formed 
in this manner; and it may appear rather fingular that Mr. 
Ellis fhould be the firft to apply this analogy to the hiftory of 
the Englith language. The Normans, for fome time after the 
Conguelt, were fcattered over the country as garrifons to con- 
troul the natives. The neceffity of underftanding each other in 
that intercourfe which their mutual wants required, compelled 
thefe garrifons and the natives to adopt a mixed jargon, a fort 
of Lingua Franca, in their dealings. For this purpofe it was ne- 
ceffary to fubftitute auxiliary words for infle&ions, and thus the 
Norman-Saxon, though it remained Saxon in the majority of its 
terms, becaufe the natives far furpafled the conquerors in number, 
became Norman in its ftru€ture; for the very fame reafon which 
ebliged the Frankith conquerors of Gaul to fubftitute ss 
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words for Roman or Teutonic infle€tions. About 1185 this 
mixed jargon began to preva and about 1216 to attain fome 
degree of regularity. r. Ellis places Robert of Gloucefter, 
«the Britifh Ennius*,” about 1285. His rhyming Chronicle 
feems the earlicft work of any fize in verfe, which we can 
with propriety afcribe to the aa i Saxon, the parent 
of the Englifh language. During the period which elapfed 
from the neti to the reign of Edward III. we find three 
languages ufed in England: the Saxon among the natives, 
which was gradually lofing its purity, and of which Layamon’s 
tranflation of Wace's Brute, about 1185, may, though very 
corrupt, be confidered as the la{t written fpecimen: the Nor- 
man at court, and among the nobility, which was cultivated in 
England by a fucceffion of French poets or verfifiers ; of whom 
Mr. E. gives an abridged account from AZ. de la Rue’s differta- 
tion in the Archeologia, and of which the laft fpecimen is per- 
haps Gower’s French Ballads: and the Anglo- Norman, which, 
originally a barbarous jargon, was by degrees acquiring re- 
gularity and importance, chiefly perhaps from the growing 
political confequence of thofe middle clafles whofe language it 
was. This compound at length fupplanted both the original 
languages of which it was formed, though the Norman long 
remained in our law books, and the Saxon {till prevails in many 
provincial diale&ts; and this, after having produced the 
writings of Robert of Gloucefter, Robert of Brunne, Adam 
Davies, and Langland, was at length honoured by the cultiva- 
tion of a true and great poet, Geoffrey Chaucer ; 
** The bard who firft adorned our native tongue.” 


By thefe fteps the Anglo-Saxon appears to have been Nor- 
manized. But how the Scottifh diale@ was formed, is a 
queftion attended with greater difficulties: and after confi- 
dering what has been faid upon the fubje@& by Mr, Pinkerton, 
Mr. Ritfon, Mr. Tytler, Dr. Geddest, and the prefent author, 
the difficulties (tillappear to us infuperable. That in the 13th 
century it was as much a Norman-Saxon as the Englifh, there 
is the moft complete evidence. They appear indeed then to 
have been the fame language. Now, if we fuppofe with many 
writers, that the Saxon kingdom of Northumberland extended 
tothe Firths of Forth and Clyde, or if we fuppofe with Mr. 





* So he is ftyled by Mr. Hearne. The induftrious antiquary for- 
got that Ewnius was fomething more than a mere chronicler. 
; + See a Differtation, in which he promifes much and performs little, 
in the firft volume of the Tranfactions of the Society of Scottith 
Antiquaries, 
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Pinkerfon, that the inhabitants of the ealtern and fouthern 
parts of Scotland were a 7eutonie race, or if we combine hoth 
thefe fuppofitions ; we may eafily believe, that the fpeeeh of 
the Scottith Lowlanders was either SaxOn, or a lanvuage of the 
fame family with Saxon. In this manner the Saxon or Tey. 
tonic part of the Scottith dialect is accounted for. But how 
it fhould happen, that the language of the unconquered Scoich 
fhould become as Norman as thai of the Englith, remains fill 
to be explained. The Norman ftruéture of the Scoruth dia 
lect is the grand difficulty. The caufes afligned by Mr. Ellis, 
and by others, might have been fufhcient to introduce a great 
number of Norman word: into Scotland. But if the mxture 
of a conquering anda conqucred people be the only caufe fufh. 
cient to change the form aod fyntax of a language, it will be 
difficolt to underftand how the change was as complete in Scot. 
land, untouched by the Norman arms, as in England which 
had been fubdued by them. It feems indeed to us, that the 
author, in his fpeculations on the language of Scotland, hasa 
little forgotien his own ingenious theory, of the pecular cit. 
cumftances which deprived the fpeech of the fouthern part of 
this ifland of its ancient infleQtions ; and has recurred, tw fome 
degree, tothe general and fomewhat vague fuppofitions of fo: mer 
writers, which may explain the introduction of new terms, 
but whichcan hardly account for the adoption of a new [trudture, 
Perhaps all fpeculation on the fubject may be confidered as 
premature, till the public fhall bein poffeffion of a full gloffary 
of the Scoutifh diale&, with its provincial varieties. But as 
long as we ourfelves fuff-r our provincial Englith, which coo- 
tains fo many ancient and probably radical Englifh words, to 
decay without being recorded, we have no right to blame our 
northern neighbours for being equally carelefs of their dialed, 
The complete and accurate hiftory of one language would be 
more really important to the general philofophy of fpeech, than 
all the vilionary fyftems of univerfal etymology with which 
the world has been peftered, fince the commencement of learn- 
ing; fyftems which profefs, and indced require, more know- 
ledge than any man can poilefs, and in which the authors mult 
employ fo much of their time to acquire a paltry fmattering 
of five and twenty languages, that they can fcarcely have leifure 
to underftand one with exa@tnefs. Since writing the laft fen- 
tence, we have feen the Propofals of Mr. Boucuer for the 
publication of his Gloflary of Ancient and Provincial Englith; 
a work, which we confider it as a part of our duty to recom- 
mend molt earneftly to the patronage of the public. Ina 
work fo expenfive, the author very ju(tly thinks, that he ought 
at lealt to be previoufly fecured againit lofs ; and if he does 
t not 
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not find a number of fubfcribers fufficient for that purpofe, it 
will be remembered, that the difgrace of negle@ting the illuf- 
tration of the Englith language, is not to be imputed to the 
want of {cholars: qualified and difpofed for the undertaking, 
but to the parfimony of thofe‘who ought to encourage it*. 

But to return to the prefent author. His poetical fele€tions 
extend from the age of Chaucer to that of Dryden; a period 
of about three centuries. Occleve, Lydgate, and Skelton, 
were miferable fucceffurs of Chaucer. The fpace between 
him and Lord Surry, perhaps between him and Spenfer, mutt 
be filled up by Scotch poets: by Barber (1326) the contempo- 
rary of Chaucer, but who appears to have owed his elegance 
and harmony rather to his own genius, than to the example of 
that great poet ; by King James the Firft (of Scotland, 1395) 
of whom, notwith{tanding the great merit of his poetry, we 
may doubt whether any ‘* of his verfes are fo highly finithed, 
_that they would not disfigure the compofitions of Dryden, 
Pope, or Gray” (vol. i, p. 306) ; by Henry the minflrel (1446) 
from whofe Wallace, Mr. Ellis has extrated a Zale of Won- 
der (p. 351) 3 by William Dunbar (1465) whom this author 
calls ** the greateft poet that Scotland has produced ,” a praife, 
which will perhaps be contefted by the admifers both of Thom- 
fon and of Burns; and by Gawin Douglas (1475) in whofe 
elegant writings, the deviation of the Englifh and Scottith dia- 
lefts from each other begins firft to be clearly obfervable. 
With this feries of poets, Mr. Ellis concludes his firft volume. 
Scotland, which made fo conf{picuous a figure in our poetical 
annals during this period, was afterwards fo completely diverted 
from poetry vy barbarous controverfies, and ferocious civil wars, 
that, except Sir David Lindfay, Lord Stirling and Drummond, 
the produced no verfifiers of note from the beginning of the 
fixteenth, till near the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The fecond volume opens with the reign of Henry VIII. 
a period which is very important in vur civil hiftory, and not 
uninterefting in our literary annals. Here Mr E. begins his 
feledlion with fome fpecimens of the poetry or Sir J. Wyat, 
confidered by Mr. Warton as ‘ the firlt polifbed fatyrift,” 
though his inferiority to Chaucer in vigour be more obvious 
than his fuperiority in politenefs. The extracts from Lord 
Surry, which follow, are very beautiful ; but they are too well 
known to need any obfervation from us. The4hort reign of 
Edward VI, occupied in the reformation of religion ; and the 





_ * See his Propofals inferted in our Review for February, for a Dic- 
onary to be entitled Lingue Anglicane Veteris Thefauruse ae 
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fanguinary reign ot Mary (providentially alfo fhort) as migh, 
be naturally expected, did not contribute much towards og, 
poetical fame. The firlt Englith tragedy (Gorboduc) and the 
profe works of Wilfon and Afcham, are fufficient to prove, 
that even during this turbulent and inaufpicious period, na. 
tional literature was not ftationary. It will perhaps appear, 
by acomparifon of Wilfon and Afcham with Sir T. More, 
that Englifh ftyle had made as great advances in about f 
years, as it had in the long period from Mandeville arid Wich. 
liff to More. ‘The foil was gradually preparing for the rich 
harveft which arofe in the long and glorious reign of Eliza. 
beth, which has been fometimes called the poetical age of 
England, and which perhaps may jultly be fo diftinguithed, if 
we have refpect rather to the productive than to the Zuiding 
powers of the poet; if we beltow the greateft praife on thole 
excellencies which peculiarly characterize Englifh poetry ; if 
poetical honour and fame belong more to great works of ge. 
nius than to regular produ@tions of art, and faultlefs models 
of tafte. This {plendid reign has afforded to Mr. Ellis no. 
merous fpecimens of every fort of poetical beauty. It is diffi. 
cult to feleé from a mott tafteful felection, But we thall pre. 
fent our readers with fome flowers from “ this wildernels of 
{weets.” We thall lay before them, in another article, ample 
proofs of the extenfive knowledge, curious refcarch, corredt 
judgment, and elegant tafle, which diftinguith the accoimplilh. 
ed editor of this fingularly attractive work. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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Art.If. Fight Letters on the Peace, and on the Commerce 
and Manufaciures of Great Britain. By Sir Fredertck Mir- 
ton Eden, Bart, Svo. 132 pp. 3s. 6d. Wright. 1802. 


ON VINCED, as we have been, by mature refle€tion, that 

the Articles of Peace with France were, confidering the 
prefent fituation of Europe, neither difhonourable to the Britihh 
charaéter, nor, as fome have aflerted, likely to.prove fatal to the 
interefts of this kingdom, we are pleafed to fee the queflion 
difcuffed with temper and candour bya writer of known ability 
and information. The Letters now before us, though origi 
nally publifhed in a newfpaper, well deferved to be colleéted, 
and preferved in a pamphlet. We will give as full and dif- 
tin a view of the contents of them as our limits will permit, 
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The four firft of thefe Letters confider the fubje& folely in 
g political point of view. 


« In order fairly,” fays the author, “ to appreciate our prefent fi- 
tuation, we fhould recolleét what was the chief object that induced 
France to attack us, and how far the has accomplifhed it. It was to 
revolutionize us. ‘That the war on our part was purely defenfive, that 
we armed only to fuccour our antient allies, to vindicate our indepen- 
dence, and to protect our invaluable conftitution from foes both foreign 
and domeftic, no one,” he obferves, «* who has ftadied Mr. Marth’s 
collection of authenticated facts, can entertain a doubt. If we failed 
jn the firft object, our failure was not afcribable to want of zeal, ex- 
ertion, or perfeverance, But if we could not fave others, we faved 
ourieives ; and Minifters,” he adds, (having liberated Egypt) ** im- 

ved the golden moment of opportunity, by concluding a peace 
which fecures fome of the fruits of viétory, and all the praife and ad- 
vantage of fuccefsful refiftance.”—** Peace,” the writer admits, ** has 
been the refult of neceffity ; but it is a neceffity forcibly fele by both 

ies, France, by a continuance of hoftilities, muft have a 
ian rnal diftrefles; and have protraéted the long-wifhed-for period, 
jn which renovated commerce may, poflibly, repair the exceffes of re- 
volution ; exceffes which fhe mutt deplore, and from which war alone 
has preferved us : our coafts, our colonies were inacceflible. Britain, 
by another year of war, muit have added thirty millions at leaft to a 
debt, which, though not intolerable, fhould not be wantonly increafed, 
The blockade of Breit, or the bombardment of Boulogne (and fuch 
only would have been the operation of another campaign) might have 
injured France, but would have yielded us no equivalent.” P. 7. 


After fome obfervations on the value of thofe pofleffions 
which we retain, and that of thofe which we have ceded by the 
treaty, Sir F. contends, that “it is no vbjeQion to peace that 
by it much muft be hazarded; for more would be hazarded by 
a prolongation of the conteft.”” He concludes the firft Letter 
with the tollowing declaration (in anfwer to one of the argu- 
ments ufed againft the treaty) that 


Me he confiders our indifputed fovereignty in the Eaft, and our union 
with Ireland (another beneficial confequence of the war) as fome ‘* in- 
demnity for the paft, and fecurity for the future.” ‘To thefe moft va- 
luable acquifitions, but above ul] to the aétivity of Britith induftry, 
and the energy of Britifh fpirit, which (under the bleffing of Provi- 
dence) have conduéted us through the war with honour, he looks with 
confidence for refources, that may preferve us in peace without humi- 


liation,”” 

_ The fecond Letter confifts almoft entirely of anfwers to ob- 
jections which had been made to the firlt by the editdr of the 
paper (the Porcupine) in which it was publifhed. In this the 
author particularly juftifies his affertion, that the colony of St. 
Domingo has been ravaged and ruined, ftating that the popu- 


lation of that ifland had been reduced in 1796 to wee 
ths 
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fifths of what it was in 1791, and the exports and imports gj, 
moft to nothing. In his third Letter, the author difcuffes tha 
fubje& of endlefs controverfy, ** the balance of power,” ang 
fhows how greatly, at former periods, the confequences of 
every change in this refpe& have mocked all fpeculation, ang 
baffled every conjeSture. He remarks, that 


** the treaty of Munfter, the corner-ftone of modern di 
in fome degree countenanced thofe fchemes of fpoliation and ag 
dizement, which we are apt to fuppofe to be peculiar to our times, 
Secularizations and indemnities, the fyftem which now threatens» 
annihilate the empire, then originated, Crafty negotiators, whether at 


Catholic or Proteitant, carved eagerly for themfelves.” at 
He then points out the gains which accrued to France by 


that treaty, and at the clofe of almott every fubfequent war; 
for, even after the war of the fuccefiion, he wbferves, 


¢ the acquifition of Gibraltar, Minorca, half St. Chriftopher's, ‘a 
and the Afciento trade, were no equivalent for fuch of the conquelts 
of Louis, on the fide of Germany: and Flanders, as the peace of 0 W 
Utrecht allowed him to retain, and the eftablifhment of the Bourbon hop 
family in Spain.” as 

After purfuing this fubje& further, and fhowing in how the 
many ways and inftances the fuppofed balance of power has Ma 
been altered, he remarks, that 

** notwithftanding thefe various changes in the ftates on the conti- he 
nent, Britain has long flourifhed, brave and free, the dread and envy . mi 
of them all.”—** Hiftory fhows, that the rife of one nation is not ri 
neceflarily accompanied with the deftru€tion of its neighbour. The th 
French Republic may poffefs the Rhine, and yet not annihilate the b 

ci 


commerce of the Thames. England may be free, though Hollandis 
in chains.” 


An obfervation on the impoffibility of reftoring the balance ! 
of power, and the eafe with which the moft cafual event has 
always overturned it, concludes this Letter. Further obferva- : 
tions on the peace (in which it is infifled that the bafis of fuch 
treaties never was a taere truck and barter) and on the effet 
which the conquelt of Egypt, and our victory in the North 
Seas, muft have in eftablifhing the national honour, and confe- 
quent fecurity, form the principal leading features of the fourth 
Letter. 

In the remainder of this work, confifting of four very ea 
borate Letters, the author endeavours to prove, and, fo far as 
the fubje& admits, dues, we think, prove that, 


** though the greateft part of the colonial trade, acquired by us 
during the war, muit revert to other countries, and our commerce 
with the neutral powers of the North mutt be reduced within much 
narrower 
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bounds than it is at prefent, we may reafonably expect that 
deexport of our manufactures to the United States will increafe ; 
dut our fettlements in America, the Weft-Indies, and Afia, will be 
ing markets; and, that returning amity and tranquillity will 
us with new cultomers in thofe belligerent flates in Europe with 
ehom our intercourfe has been fufpended or embarrafled during the 


conteft, ” 
The conclufion of the whole is fo fpirited, and, in our opi. 
sioh, fo juft, that we readily give it a place here. 





« The flourifhing ftate of our commerce, which during a long and 
udvous ftruggle, has been extended by Britith induftry, and protected 

Britith valour, affords a memorable example of what may be effect- 
ed by the fenfe, the fpirit, and the perfeverance of the peopie. 


—— Quid virtus et quid fapientia poffit 
Utile propofuit nobis exemplar, 
May the leffon not be thrown away! May Britain, during peace, 
tefully recollect that, whilft a yreat part of Europe, deficient either 
in wifdom or in courage, has facrificed its independence, with the vain 
of preferving its property, a vigorous refiftance has enabled her to 
maintain her independence, and, by the facrifice of a part, to render 
the remainder of her wealth more valuable and mre improveable! 
May the gratefully recolleét that the revolutionary fyitem, which the 
has oppoied, has not forced her to furrender her commerce to preferve 
her conttitution, and that the ceffation of hoftilities does not cal! on 
her to furrender her conftitution to preferve her commerce. They both 
may, they both will, flourifh together; and when, at fome future pe- 
tiod, the feverifh ambition of mankind fhall compel her to untheath 
the fword, her conftitution and her commerce will again fupply her 
both with motives, and with means, to profecute the conteft until it 
can again be terminated with fafety and with honour.” P, 131. 


Having given this account of the tra@ before us, it is hardly 
neceffary to add our approbation of the motives by which it was 
dilated ; the ability which it difplays; and the fpirit, tem- 
pered by candour, by which it is animated. 


or 





Arr. III. Sermons, for the Ufe of Schools and Families. By 
Fon Napleton, D. D. Canon Refidentiary of Hereford, Chan- 
cellar of the Diacefe, and Chaplain to the Lord Bifhop of Hee 
reford, 8vo. 347 pp. 6s. Sacl. 1800. 


TH E author of thefe Sermons, in a Dedication very creditable 

_to himfelf, and to his patron, the Hon. Edward Foley, dif- 
claims any fhow of reafoning, erudition, and eloquence 3 pro- 
poling to give only a plain expofition of Chriftian doétrine and 
precept, 
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precept, and an unadorned perfuafive to belief and practice, fuites 
to the hearers and readers whom it is his aim to benefit. 
Preface informs us that, in the eighteen firft Sermons, the Qtithor 


has followed the line of the Church Catechifm ; and, in the fix 
laft, he has 


** enlarged on the principal fubjects; namely, the goodnefs of Gog 
to man, from the Creation to the confummation of all things; 
wonderful plan of mercy, in which his goodnefs is difplayed ; the ex. 
cellence of the Revelation, by which this plan has been gradually up, 
folded : the reward, and punifhment, attending the performanes, 
neglect, of the conditions of it: the wickednefs and danger of oh, 
ftructing, and the wifdom and happinefs of promoting, the ageoa, 
plifhment of it.” 


Sermon I. explains and confirms the fevera! articles of the 
Apoftles’ creed ; and Serm. I]. (which is very fhort) Urges the 
practical inferences trom cach article. Thefe two difcourfes 
are properly ones and we fee no reafon for disjoining them, 
We do not apprehend they would appear too long at one 
preaching ; and at one reading we are allured they would not 
appear fo. The exordium of Serm, II. thall be produced asa 
fpecimen of the author's ‘* unadorned perfuafives” ; 


* Alithefe things you ftedfaftly believe. What manner of perfons 
ought you then hs in all vour life and converfation ? What ought 
to be your Thoughts, your Words, and your Agtions? 

«© As you believe in Gop, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
and earth, of yourfelves and all things that are, you will be ever thank 
ful to him for giving you your Being, your underftanding, your fenkes, 
and all the pleafures which you enjoy. You will behold the heavens, 
the fun, the moon, and the ftars, the earth and all things that are onit, 
with the deepeft reverence for the power, and wifdom, and goodnels, 
which made them out of nothing, fupports them continually, and 
grants unto you the ufe of them for your prefervation, comfur, 
and delight. You will remember that itis Gop who beftows upon 
you the earth for your dwelling ; who gives you the light of the fe 
the air which you breathe, the fruits of the earth, and the living crea 
tures which are upon it. He affords them to you tor the maintenance 
and comfort of this prefent life, and alfo as a foretaite of greater 
bleffings prepared for you in a life to come. You will therefore af 
all thefe his gifts with thankfulnefs and fobriety. - You will love the 
goodnefs of the Gracious Giver; you will admire his wiflom; you 
will fear his power; you will endeavour in all things to obey his will. 
You will humbly hope for the continuance of his proteétion here, and 
for his everlaiting favour hereafter.” P. 21. 


Serm. ITI. explains, and draws ufeful leffons from, the firk 
and fecond Commandments. It is endeavoured to be fhowty 
that the * fins of the fathers”, which God declares he will 
*¢ vifit”, mean thefin of idolatry ; and, that the mercy which 
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ifesto * thoufands”, is offered to thofe who worfhip 
sig only, and not in an idolatrous manner. 


« God fpeaks not here of the rewards and punifhments of Another 
World: in which he willafluredly deal with every perfon according to 
bis own works. Nor does he {peak of this extraordinary fhare of 
farthly Bleflings (to be given to the true worlhiper and his offspring, 
snd denied to the idolarer and his offspring,) to any but the People oF 
ifael, dwelling in the land which he gave them, fora certain time. 
Tothe People of Ifrael from the end of their captivity in Babylon,to 
de eft of mankind in all ages, and to us Chriftians in particular, Gop 
divides the goods and evils of the prefent life, partly indeed according 
w our behaviour, but not entirely, We generally fuffer in this world 
by our vices, and are benefited by our virtues: but the complete and 
certain recompenfe of each will be given to us in a world to come.” 


P, 32. 


Sermons 1V. to XIII. explain and enforce the practice of 
the relt of the Ten Commandments. One or two fpecimens 
will (how that, on proper occafions, the preacher, not fatisfied 
with dealing in generalities, exprefsly direéts his difcourfe (as 
our forefathers ufed to do) to the correétion of thofe particular 
faults which diftinguith the exifting generation. In fpeaking 
on the fabbath, he fays to the rich: 


* Inthe difpofal of your time on this day, you will have three 
points to confider; namely, your own perfonal duty, the certain effeét 
of your commands upon fome, and the probable influence of your ex- 
ample upon many. You may perhaps be inclined to make a diftant 
vit, or take a journey of bufinefs or pleafure. The roads, which, 
by the civil inftitutions of your country, are fhut to carriages of huf- 
bandry and commerce, lie open to yours. ‘The convenience arifing to 
you from this fufpenfion of ufeful labour, may even tempt you to vio-~ 
late the {pirit, and obftruét the end, of the laws which enjoinit. Your 
virtuous principles, indeed, may move you to qualify your neglect of 
public prayer by enlarging your private devotions: your knowledge 
and reading may preclude the neceffity of conftant public inftruction ; 
you may, pof’bly, attend divine fervice at fome early Chapel. But 
what does this fubftitution of private for public duty, avail the fervane 
who prepares your carriage and horfes, or who attends you on the road? 
How does ir affeét the citizen, or the peafant, who fees you haftening 
through the ftreets of the metropolis, or through the towns and vil- 
lages, on His day of reft, and perhaps at his hour of prayer? What 
will be his reafoning on this conduét of his fuperior in rank and know- 
ledge? Will not your example abate his veneration for the day? for 
the worfhip, which he is called to offer ? for the inftru@ion, which he 
isinvited to receive? for the religion, whereof the feparation of this 
day is a principal ordinance and a powerful inftrument? for the Supreme 
Being, who is the author and object of this religion? for his attributes, 

laws, his promifes, and his threatenings? If your fingle, occa. 
fonal example, may have this fatal tendency, what cvils may paar 
incee 
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indeed what evils have followed, from the habitual example of Many? 
I hope you will always feel the truth of this reprefentation, ‘Ty, 
conduét is not right in itfelf, or conducive to your own moral j 
ment: the example is more deeply pernicious than (I am 

you are aware, and more extenfively fo than you can calcularg, 
error of the kind will probably do more harm, than many reg 
admonitions, given by yourfelf or your Minifter will do good,” Pg, 


On the tenth Commandment, we read : 


** Let every one therefore be content with his own condition, Ly 
him improve it daily by all fatr and reafonable means ; by induftry, 
ingenuity ; by profeffion, trade, or hufbandry. But let him be om, 
tent with his boneft gains : let him be fatisfed with his own lot; ik 
him enjoy, with thankfulnefs, his own things, and not look with 
on the things of another. He that faid ** thou fhale not fteal,” hi 
alfo ** thou fhalt not covet.” Gono, whoknoweth our weaknefs, dod, 
in his wifdom and goodnefs, guard us againft the greater fin, by for. 
bidding the lefs, which leads to it ; and teaches us to fecure the clea. 
nefs of the hand, by the purity of the heart. It is this evil coveting 
after the goods of others, that makes men bad Subjects and bad Cis. 
zens, reftlefs and feditious, friends to new fchemes of government, ani 
new allotments of property ; wherein, under the pretence of law, and 
by the force of arms, they may poffefs “ their neighbour's houle, axl 
his ox, and his afs, and every thing that is his.” P. 155. 


The conclufion of Sermon XIV. on Prayer, is an ulefuland 
vigorous exhortation. 


*¢ Daily-prayer is an incentive, and a guard, to daily virtue, Ca 
I adore my Creator, and immediately offend him? Can I confelsay 
fins unto him, and inftantly repeat them ? Can I offer my thanksot 
my fupplications for his bleffings, and in the next hour abule then! 
Can I kneel down with my family to the gracious Father of the uni- 
verfe, and rife up an unkind hufband, a carelefs parent, or an untealor 
able mafter? 

** I do not fee how any confiderate perfon can neglect thefe offer. 
ings of private, family, and public Prayer. Can you live without 
thinking of Gop, your duty towards him, the bleffings which you 
receive from him, your dependence upon him, and your portion int 
life to come? Can you meditate upon thefe high and important fab- 
jeats, and not lift up your eyes to heaven, with Adoration of the d- 
vine perfections, Conteflion of your fins, ‘Thankfgiving for mercies 
paft, and Supplication for good things to come? Can you confine 
thefe movements of your foul to fhort Ejaculations? or will you not 
give them utterance in Solemn Prayer? Will not every occafion be 
welcome to you, which calls you to this aét of reverence to your hee 
venly Father? Will you not kneel down, morning and Pere 
your chamber? Will you not daily worfhip with your family? Will 
you not be ** glad when your neighbours fay unto you, we will go 
into the houfe of the Lord ?” 

«« Praver is the natural addrefs of a creatute to his Creator; of 4 


child to his heavenly Father; of a fubject to his almighty Lord, kt 
r 
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‘ the proper offering of a finner to his offended Lawgiver; of a ree 
ing finner to his torgiving Judge. Itis a due tribute of humble 
ritude to the Giver of all good. It is a juft expreflion of hopeful 
nce upon his future bounty. It is the nobleft employment of 
man on earth: it will be the eccrnal engagement of bletled {pirits in 
heaven.” P. 168. ; 


In the next Sermon, on the Lord’s Prayer, we think a part 
of the preacher’s expofition not fufficiently warranted. 


« Forgive us our trefpaffes, as we forgive them that trefpafs againt 
ys." —** In thefe words, we pray for his forgivenefs under this condi- 
tion, that we forgive all pelboes who trefpafs againit, or offend, us.” 
P. 174 

For our opinion on this point, we mutt refer to our eleventh 
yolume, p. 508, |. 16—29, ‘* By this petition, we are reminded 
that if we forgive,” &c. No: weare reminded by our Sa- 
yiour, in the words immediately following the Prayer. 

Serm. XVI. after explaining the nature of the T wo Sacra- 
ments, concludes with an earneft addrefs to parents, fponfors, 
children, young perfons confirmed, elder perfons frequenting 
the Lord’s Supper ; and, laftly, to thofe who negle& it. 


« But to You, alas! who refift continually the gracious invitation 
of his word, and the motions of his f{pirit; who are deaf to the whif- 
pers of your confcience, and the admonitions of his Miniiters; who 
rarely or never unite with your chri(tian brethren, in this offering of 
dutiful affeiion, and reverent obedience, to our gracious Mafter ; what 
fhall I fay more unto you? I can only lay his words once more be- 
fore you: let them found continually in your ears, and fink deep into 

our hearts: ‘* Take, eat ; this is my body which is broken for you : 
ink ye all of this, for this is my blood which is fhed for you: Do 
this in remembrance of me.” They are the words of our Lord and 
Saviour Jefus Chrift: who, being the eternal fon of Gop, became 
man for us and for our falvation: who, knowing no fin, made himfelf 


a fin-offering for us; and died upon the Crofs, that we might live, . 


They are the command of him, in whofe name we have all been bap- 
tized: to whofe laws we have vowed unlimited obedience: on whofe 
merits and favour we depend for happinefs, ‘They are the requifition 
of our greateft friend and benefactor : “ for greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his friends,” They are the 
injunction of our Lord and Mafter; in right of Creation and Re- 
demption ; in as much as we are the work of his hands, and the pur- 
chafe of his blood: who hath declared exprefsly the conditions of 
our Salvation; and, hath promifed to reward our obedience with a 
glorious immortality. Whether, therefore, we confider the infinite 
majefty, or the amazing condefcenfion, of our divine lawgiver ; whe- 
ther we weigh the inexpreflible-obligations which he has conferred 
upon us, or the vows by which we have bound ourfelves; whether we 
view the right which he has to demand, or the profpects by which he 
invites, 
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invites, our obedience ; if we are moved by any principle of duty, o 
any hope of happinefs; we fhall liften to his words with affetion, mp, 
erence, and obedience : ‘* Do this in remembrance of me.” P,, 


Serm. XVII. ingenioutly and forcibly applies the cafe of the 
Syrian captain, Naaman, firft in his error, and then in his better 
thoughts, to the corre€tion of an habitual neglect of pofitive 
inftitutions. 

Serm. XVIII. correéts the common miftake concernin 
‘* eating the bread, and drinking the cup of the Lord, unwor. 
thily”; and concerning the damnation denounced againft that 
offence. , 

The fubjes of the laft fix Sermons (which are in a higher 
firain than the preceding) have been generally fet forth by our 
extract from the Preface; and it cannot be neceflary to fhow, 
by any further {pecimens, that this volume is fingularly well 
adapted to the ufe of fchoolsand families, by foundnefs of doc. 


trine, perfpicuity of f{tyle, and force of argument and exhorta- 
tion. 





Art. IV. Letters on Education. By Elizabeth Hamiltm, 
Author of the Memoirs of Modern Philofophers, ce. Twe 
Volumes. 8vo. 14s. Robinfons. 1801. 


HE importance of education, and of early education, is fo 

obvious, that it has not efcaped the obfervation of any 
perfon capable of effeéts to caufes, or a€tions to motives. But 
how education fhould be conduéted is a point which, in many 
re{pe&is, is yet far from fettled. It has employed the attention 
of fages and legiflators from the zra of Solomon down to the 
prefent day ; and ftill, it feems, there is room for difquifition, 
and for diffent from the opinions of all who have preceded us. 
We muft, however, contefs, that, even in this book-making 
age, we did not expecta treatife on the fubje@ by a lady, fo very 


foon after the publication of Mrs. More’s valuable Srridtures- 


on the Modern Syftem of Female Education; but the minds of 
Mrs. More and Mifs Hamilton feem to have taken very dif- 
ferent turns, though they are both bent towards the fame fub- 
ject. 

The fornrer is an humble Chriftian, of more than ordinary 
reading and obfervation. The latter is a metaphyfician of 
the fchool of Hartley, whofe opinions appear to us the refult 
of fludying and meditation, rather than of much acquaintance 
with the living world, The former founds her fyftem of edu- 
cation 
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cation on the pure precepts of the Gofpel, and much aQual ex- 

ence. ‘The latter builds her plan on an analyfis of the 
human mind, and a few events which occurred to herfelf in 
early life, or which have occurred to the children of her friends. 
Mrs. More profefles to improve only the modern fyftem of 
emale education; Mifs Hamilton, taking a wider range, de- 
duces from the theory of human nature which the has adopted, 
maxims for the improvement of education in general, 

By this contralt we do not mean to infinuate that the one 
lady has paid no attention to the powers and paflions of the 

thful mind, or that the other has negleéted religion in her 
fyitem. Such an infinuation would be extremely unjuft ; for 
though Chriftianity is the prominent feature of the Stridfures, 
and philofophy of the Lefters, there is yet much genuine 
Chriftianity, and much found philofophy, in both. Both works 
have indeed great merit; and inden both have fome de- 
feds. Of this we are fo firmly perfuaded, that, in our opinion, 
the purchafers of Mrs. More’s book cannot do a wifer thing 
than to purchafe Mifs Hamilton’s ; and from an attentive com- 
parifon of the one with the other, adopt what is good, and re- 
je what is erroneous or doubtfulin either, Of the former we 
have given fome account in our thirteenth volume ; and pro- 
ceed now to lay before our readers a brief analyfis of the 
latter. | 

We have faid, that Mifs Hamilton is a metaphyfician of the 
fchool of Hartley ; but there is, in her book, nothing of that 
materialifm, which Prie(tley and fome other pupils of that 
fchool have fo unfairly reprefented, as the neceflary confe- 
quence of the principles of their mafter. Hartley was a 
pious man ; and the work before us breathes fentiments of the 
purelt piety. “he fundamental principle of Harsiey’s theory 
is, that all thofe paifions and propenfities which are commonly 
fuppofed innate in the human mind, are fad?itious or acquired, 
being the neceffary confequences of an early affociation of 
ideas, fuch as had been firft defcribed by Locke, and after- 
wards by the Reverend Mr. Gay*. According to him we are 
hot to attribute the mora] evil, which prevails in the world, 
to any radical corruptiont of human nature; but to affocia- 
tions which ought never to have been formed. 


i 





" Preliminary Differtation to Law’s tranflation of King’s Origin of 
va, 


t That there is, however, a radical corruption is moft certain, from 
fetvation, and from the facred hiftory of man. 
This 
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This principle Mifs Hamilton has adopted as the foundatiog 
of her fyftem ; but fhe has, with much good fenfe, forborn tg 
incumber herfelf with the widrations and urbratincules which 
her mafter reprefents as the phyfical caufes of affociation, 
Affuming the fact as a firft principle, without inquiring into 
its caufe, fhe endeavours, in a feries of Letters, to fhow how 
affociations, which lead to vice and impropriety of condud, 
may be prevented, and thofe of a contrary tendency farmed, 
in the minds of children. 

Though we cannot, by any means, admit the principle to 
the extent in which it was laid down by Hartley, and feems 
to be adopted by this lady ; to a certain extent it is incontr. 
vertible, and ought to be the chicf* object of attention in early 
education. When Mifs Hamilton, quoting the Od/ervatian; 
en Man, &c. lays, (p. 136) 


‘© Rational affent to any propofition may be defined, a readinefs to 
affirm it to be true, proceeding from a clafe afficiatian of the ideas fy 
gefled by the propomttion with the idea or internal feeling belonging wt 
evord truth,’ — 


fhe talks nonfenfe, as Dr. Reid may perhaps convince her, 
if fhe will take the trouble to tiudy, a /econd time, his Effaysm 
the intellectual Powers of Men. But when the fays, that 


‘© all our de/rres are aflociated with the ideas of plea/ure, and all our 
averfions with thofe of pai; that thefe affociations take place at an 
early period; that ihe idea of pleafure attached to the gratification of 
felf-will is the moft lively affociation tn early life; and that the early 
affociations, which we fhould moit {crupuloufly examine, and mot 
affiduoufly watch, are, firft, thofe which are powerfully impreffed by 
means of ftrong fenfation, and fecondly, thofe which are fixed by 
means of frequent repetition,” 


the utters a feries of truths, to which it is impoffible for 
parents to pay too much attention 

That improper affociations are daily formed in youthful 
minds, and there indelibly fixed by early and forcible imprel- 
fions, is a fact univerfally known. 


** Of this we have a convincing proof,” fays the author, in the 


number of perfons who are unhappily through life flaves to the eerron 


of darknefs, from the idea of ghofts and darknefs having been affociated 


together in infancy, and forcibly imprefled by means of the paflion 
fear. Long after reafon has pointed out the abfurdity of this affocia- 
tion, long after the belief in apparitions has ceafed to be a part of the 
creed, has this affociation continued to operate upon the mind, and to 
many a brave man, and many a fenfible woman, proved a lafting fourte 


of mifery and difquiet.” 
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Were we to aét the part of captious critics, we might 
dMferve that, by the father of this philofophy, the paflion 
4 fear itfelf is traced to early affociations; and that there is 
(me impropriety in making an effect contribute to produce 
one of the caufes from which it is faid to proceed. But the 
lady is not laying down the firft principles of a fyftem of me- 
taphyfics ; and what would be improper in a college, is fuffi- 


E ciently accurate for the nurfery. The obfervation refpecting 


theorigin of the terrors of darknefs is jult; and it is traced 
frenough back for ahy ufeful purpofe. Of affociations ori- 
sinally produced and deeply rooted by the frequent repetition 
of impreffions, at firft extremely faint, Mifs Hamilton gives 
the following inftance : 


« Let your little girl be drefied in new and unufual finery, and 
brought into company where every voice fhall join in praife of the 
ornaments with which fhe has been decorated. Obferve the fatisfac- 
tion with which fhe eyes the pretty fhoes and the pretty fafh which 
are the objets of praife and admiration. The idea of praife may thus 
be affociated with the idea of finery, and thus no doubt may the love 
of drefs be generated ; but that it will remain permanent without 
many repetitions of the firft impreffion is, I think, a conclufion which 
experience does not juftify. The firft impreflion would be equally 
frong on the mind of a boy or (and of a) girl; but on the mind of 
the boy it will not long have influence, being early and effectually 
counteracted. On the mind of the poor girl, on the contrary, it may 
be deeply impreffed ; for fhe is unhappily expofed to a daily repetition 
of the affociation, and can therefore have little chance of efcaping its 
pernicious influence.” 


From this view of the nature of what is called rhe affociation 
of ideas, and of the manner in which affociations are formed, 


the reader will eafily comprehend the object of the work be- 
fore us. 


“ The power of affociation over the mental faculties is extremely 
eovious; but I fhail poftpone the confideration of it,” fays the au- 
hor, “ till we come to treat of the underftanding; and at prefent 
confine myfelf to an examination of thofe early affociations which af- 
fetthe heart. ‘The influence of thefe has not, I believe, been gene- 
nilly atiended to fo much as the importance of the fubjeét feems to 
require. Love and hatred are the {prings of human aétion. In their 
"arlous modifications they give rife to every paffion and affection of 
tehuman foul; and according to the obje¢ts with which they are 
ilociated, and to the paflions which they produce, will vice or virtue 
predominate in the chara¢ter of the individual. How -far the pri- 
mary paffions of love and hatred, with their feveral dependent paffions, 
may be, and actually are, influenced by early affociation, it thall now 
‘my endearour to explain by the moft obvious and familiar exam- 
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of life, I fhall, as L hope, give a powerful incentive to maternal y; 
lance ; and by fho ving how the be nevolent affections May at the fane 
early period be infpired, I give a new mouive to maternal virtue.” 


*« By tracing the rife of the malevolent paflions, to the ear)i 
) } Rage 


Such is the glorious aim which Mil: Hamilton declares thy 
the had in view when the wrore thefe Letters 5 and, in oy 
opinion, the mult, in a great degree, have obtained it, if apy 
in preifion is to be made upon mothers of children by accy. 
racy of obfervation, perlpicuty of arrangement, or force gf 
reafoning. Keeping her fundamental principle conftantly jg 
view, the confiders afficiutiam as producing fear, antipathies 
ave: fin, and prejudice; examines its influence on vital religion; 
fhows how, by a proper management of the difpofition of th 
mind to form aficciations, the fourit of Aenevolence may be ge. 
nerated , examives into the methods ufually employed to coun 
teract the eflects of ryu/retows indulzence points out the on 
gin ard pernicious e&cdls of fhowing a partiality to one child 
in preference to its brothers and filters ; and, with the {pirit be- 
coining a woman of fuch talents, feverely cenfures thofe aflo- 
ciauions which produce canfempt, among children, for the /¢- 
male charaéler. 

Such are the fubjeéts difcuffed in the firft nine Letters. The 
tenth treats of /e/f-denial; its neceflity ; and how it may 
rendered a viriue of eafy practice, by an early and {teady atter- 
tion to the affociating difpofition. The ufe to be made of ¢. 
gels of fenfe, fuchas gaudy colours, melodious founds, and the 
pleafures of the palate, in infant education, is confidered inthe 
eleventh Letter; whillf the twelfth exhibits, in a ftriking 
point of view, the pernicious confequences of fuch juvenile 
alfoctations as necellarily infpire the lave of wealth. The thir 
teenth Letter is employed in obviating objeQions to the realor 
ings of the preceding ; and in thowing how an_ inordinate 
love of power, of glory, of prarfe, of drefs, and of admiration 
may calily be prevented by proper care. The fourteenth Ltt 
ter, Which completes the volume, takes a review of the authors 
principles; thows the abfurdity and evil confequences of famuiy 
pride aud felf importance ¢ criticizes the books ufually put invote 
hands of children, and concludes with a promife of treating, ' 
the fecond volume, of the moft cfFectua!l method of cultivating 
the moral and iotelicctual faculues. As a fpecimen ol Mi's 
Hamilion’s manner, we give the following extracts from ot 
of her Letters on re lvton. 


: 
ef 


«« We have already obferved the effects of {trong and painful fenfa- 
tion in producing affociations of terror and averiion, ‘Thelee 
are often (00 little attended to in the religious education of the nur 
ferry’. By pious but ill ju iging parents, the idea of the Deity 15 
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woduced to the imagination of infants, accompanied by exactly fimi- 
lar impre fions to thofe Which were conjured up hy the name of raw- 
iad and bloody-bones. ‘Their kind and heavenly Father is mde to 
«to them in the light of an invifible but avenging tyrant, whote 
frviee is perfect bondage. That hatred of fin, which fprings from 
the perfection of the moral attributes of the Deity, is prematurely pre- 
fented to their minds at a period when they are yet incapable of per- 
etiving abftract truth. The imprefiion that is by thefe means made 
their fenfes, is, however, fufficiently ftrong to remain permanent ; 
but whether the affociations thus produced will be thofe of pleafure or 
srerfion, I leave it for you to judge. Would good people permit their 
wal to be under the dominion of their judgment; would they pay 
fome attention to the progrefs of mind, and obferve the flow and gra- 
deal procefs of nature in the developement of theic faculties, they will 
not idly attempt to explain to children fubjects of abitraét ‘peculation, 
at aperiod when at beit it can have no other effect, than to leave upon 
their minds impreffions of wearinefs and wonder.” Vol. i. p. 120. 


“ When notions of God and of religion are affociated with ideas 
of a painful and a gloomy caft, can we wonder that the mind fhoukd 
feize the firlt opportunity of emancipating itkelf from their crue) bon- 
dage? This opportunity can, to young men at leaft, be never wanrt- 
ing, With srulizy will they liften to the fophiitry of {cepticifm, who 
have been taught to tremble while they believed. Thole who have 
found belief to be flavery, will confider infidelity as freedom, ‘They 
may, however, find it an eaficr matter to triumph over their faith than 
their prejudices ; and while they exonerate themfelves from all gbliga- 
tion to religions duty, itis not umpoflible that they may fill retain the 
flavith fpirit of fear and fuperftition. 

“ Such converts to infidelity nothing lefs than a miracle can re- 
claim. ‘The gloomy and unpleafant ideas they have atfociated with re- 
lgion, flrengthen their refiftance to the admiflion of truth; and ren. 
der them incapable of examining with impartiality the weight of the 
arguments on either fide, their prejudices being all won over to the fide 
of fcepticifm, When a man H in thefe circumftances, made up bis 
nind, all arguments intended to convince him of his miftake only ferve 
to confirm him in his chofen way of thinking.”  P. 124, 


“ Let us now confider the confequence of this dereliction of reli- 
gious principle. 

“ The aifociations of happinefs and virtue, of vice and mifery, 
which are fixed and confirmed by religious principle, can fearcely tail 
to be meakened by its lofs. If the idea of happinefs be connected with 
felf-pratification, and the idea of inifery attached to the difappoim- 
ment of felf-will, prefent intereft and prefent pleafure will be purlued 
®% happinefs; and where the paffions are ardent, the animal {pirits 
frong, and the habits of virtue fecble and unfettled, the man who has 
calt afide the higher motives offered by religion, while he floats without 
anchor or compafs on the fea of temrptation, has little chance of efcap- 
ing the vortex of vice. 

“ Inftances, indeed, there are of the affociations fixed by religious 
Ptinciple in early lite remaining permanent after the principle that 
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gave them birth, has been denied or forgotten. Where the 

are moderate, and the temper amiable ana ferene, a man of a. 
derftanding, who has contraéted early habits of fobriety and _ 
may fo well perform the relative duties of life, as to leave us Nothing 
to regret, but that fuch a man fhould have deprived himfelf of ty 
hope which rejoiceth the heart. 

‘* There are yet people of another caft of temper, to whom the lj 
of religious principle is a misfortune truly deplorable. — Perfong a, 
dicted to melancholy, whofe low and timid fpirits ftand parti 
—— of the confolation and fupport which chriftianity fo peculiarly 
affords. 

* Where gloomy affociations have been early united with the ft 
ideas of religion, {uch minds will gladly throw off its yoke, By 
what is the confequence ? Can the whole world prefent a fpeftacle fy 
worthy of saniniibenion, as that of a timid and dejected foul diveied 
of all fupport from the invigorating hope of heavenly protedtion and 
eternal happinefs? To fuch a mind the profpeéts of this life are veil 
in eternal clouds, and no enlivening ray darts from another to cheer 
the gloom. Without a regard to Gop, as the maker and governor 
of all things, this world aords but an uncomfortable profpe 5 With. 
out a reliance on his fuperintending care, the anxiety concerning fo. 
ture events muft to a naturally defponding temper be a fource of incl. 
fant mifery. In vain does fortune fmile. In vain are his withes ful 
filled. In vain does happinefs feem to folicit his acceptance. The 
— worm of difcontent preys upon bis bofom, a morbid init. 

ility of temper adds its cruel ftings; and if the lofs of reafon does 
not fill up the meafure of his calamity, the want of energy whichis 
confequent upon defpondency, will in the ruin of his worldly affis, 
probably juftify the moft gloomy forebodings of defpair. 

«* How different would have been the fituation of fuch a perfona 
has been now deferibed, had the firft conceptions of the Deity and of 
revealed religion been affociated with cheerful, exhilethtiog and agree. 
able impreffions. He would not then have fo eafily been led to relin- 
quifh principles which had been made to him a fource of hope ani 
contolation, for a blank and joylefs {cepticifm. Had religions fenti- 
ment been blended with all that touches the heart and charms the im- 
gination, the beauties-of nature, arid the flill fuperior beauties of mo 
ral truth, it would not fo readily have yielded to the attacks of the 
witty, or the arguments of the plaufible; but have remained to fola¢ 
and invigorate the mind in every event, and through every period ol 
life.” P. 126. 


To thefe fentiments, and to this reafoning, we give our Cor 
dial approbation ; but duty imperioufly commends us to add, 
that, on the fubj-& of religion, the fair author advances fome 
opinions which we cannot approve. 


** Coyld long and ferious le€tures,” fays fhe, ** be given to children 


in favor of falfehood, vanity, and fenfual indulgence, I believe few 
more effectual methods could be taken to cure them of thofe prope 
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Nothing can be more falfe than the opinion, or more incon- 
fitent with the theory which refolves paflions and propenfities 
into early affociation. | 

We feel not the fimalleft inclination to /axgh at Mifs Ha- 
milton, when fhe fays, 


« Tat this moment look back with infinite pleafure to the delighe- 
ful period when, with the fimplicity of infant innocence, 1 poured 
oat my little foul in grateful thanks to the Alinighty, for the happinefs 
enjoyed ata dancing-/chool ball! Nor am I certain that all the Cate- 
chifms, and ali the Hymns with which my poor memory was loaded, 
produced half the benefit to my mind as that which flowed from shis 
powerful affociation of felicity with its divine Source” / 

Such a confeffion as this might with little impropriety, per- 
haps, have been uttered in the ear of a confidential triend ; but 
nothing but childifh vanity could have poured it forth before 
the public at large; and when we refleét that fuch vanity is a/- 
jeiated in the fame mind with the eminent talents which pro- 
duced thefe Letters on Education, the refle@tion excites in our 
breafts feelings far removed from thofe which excite laughter. 

Though we cannot poflibly approve of the fentence of eternal 
damnation lately pronounced, by fome writers, on all difjenters 
from our church, we were yet nota little furprifed on finding 
this author boldly affirm, that 


“ uniformity of fentiment and opinion among Chriftians is no where 
countenanced in the apoftolical writings, but is often and effectually 
combated by the conclufive reafonings of St. Paul, and by the more fim- 
ple eloquence of the other Apoftles’’! 


Did St. Paul combat uniformity of fentiment and opinion 
among his Corinthian converts, when: he faid, ‘* Now I be- 
feech you brethren, by the name of our Lord Jefus Chrift, that 
ye all (peak the fame thing, and that there be no divifions among 
you; bur that ye be perfec7ly joined together in the fame mind 
and in the fame judgment” ? 

This text, we muft fuppofe, is not to be found in the edition 
of the Scriptures, which Mifs Hamilton deems authentic, 

Before we bid adieu to this learned lady, we beg leaye to re- 
commend to her ferious confideration, whether it fayours not 
of pedantry ill becoming the elegance of the female mind, to 
introduce fo very frequen:ly, ina popular work, the philofophi- 
cal and technical term affociation ; and to call every fentiment, 
feeling, and appetite of the mind, an idea? We believe as 
firmly as fhe does, thot by far the greater part of thofe propen- 
fities and paffions, whether of a virtuous or a vitious tendency, 
which are commonly deemed innate, are factitious ; and that 
Hartley and Gay have traced them to the fource whence fhe 
derives 
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om 
origin, we cannot lielp thinking that the technical language of 
the fchools might have been introduced lefs trequeit! 

We mutt likewife obferve that, to quote the works of fuch 
metaphyficians as Locke and Hartley, and Reid, and Profesfyy 
Stewart of Edinburgh, in fupport of maxims as old ag the 
creation, can ferve no purpofe ina work of this kird, but ye 
make a ulelefs difplay .of fcience and literature. “ That of 
the various objeAts of our purfuit in life, for inflance, hardly 
any one ts appreciated by any two men tn the fame manner”, js 
a uuth which has been known to every reflecting mind thefe 
fix thoufand years, and needs not the authority of the judicious 
author of the Liements of the Philojaphy of the Humaa Mind 
to fupport it ! It the lady, however, will perfilt in this prac. 
tice, we beg leave to recommend to her, as worthy ot quota. 
tion, the works of Arittotle ; to the moft ufeful of which, 
fhe has now ealy accefs through the medium of Dr. Gillies’s 
excellent tranilation, 

One word more, and we haye done. ‘The egati{m whith 
runs through this volume is not, In our opinion, calculated to 
promote its circulation. “Che name of the author ts noble, 
and we doubt not but the has, in every period of her life, aflo- 
ciated with perfons diftinguifhed from the vulgar by elevation of 
fentiment, and rectitude of condu& ; but had the been the 
offspring of the highelt family of that name, and the bet 
educated lady on earth, fuch repeated exhibinions of her own 
education, as a perieét model, would not have contributed to 
procure tor her book the molt favourable reception by her own 
fex. The laft fentence of the fitth Letter is fuperfloous. 
Whether it be a lover or a relation whom Mifs Hatnilton he 
ments, we doubt not that he was fuch as fhe defcribes hin, 
and near the time of his death we could have fincerely fym- 
pathized with her in affliction; but, if to fay, in this place, 
that ‘* the fubject is /2r// too much for her,” has nothing mit 
of the affectation of fentiment, which the fo juftly condemns 
in others, fhe can yet hardly expect that the public at large 
will feel an tntereft in her grief, in the year 108, after having 
been called upon to fhare it, on the fame fubject, in the Letters 
ef a Llindso Rajah, which the publithed in 1796! 

AsMifs UJ. polleifes a mind of uncommon \ igour, we are per- 
fuaded that the will take thefe remarks in good part, and promt 
by them; for we can aflure her that, if we had not confidered 
her book as calculated to do much good, we fhould not have 
wiven ourlelves the rouble to make them. It is only through 
the medium of impartial reviews (and fuch we have invariably 
endeavoured to produce) that ladies of diflinguifhed = 

met 


derives them. But after having once for all afcertained ther 
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79 have any chance to hear their works appreciated accord- 


to their real merit. ‘The delicate re {pect due to the fex is 
ft to prevent their male friends from pointing out the de- 
fe&ts which they may have obferved in the manufcript ; not 
to mention, that admiration of the woman may be fo blended 
with admiration of the work, that the friendly critic can fee 
no defect in either. We fhall take a future opportunity of 
conlidering her fecond volume. 


(To be continued, ) 





Art. V. A Comparifon of the Infiitutions of ALifes with 
thofe of the Hindaos, and other Ancient Nations: with Re- 
marks on Mr. Dupuis's Origin of ail Religions, the Laws and 
Inflitutes of Mofes methodized, and an Addre (sto the Jews 
on the prejent State of the World, and the Prophecies relating 
io it. By “Fofeph Prieflley, LL.D. FL RLS. Se. Bvo. 
428 pp. gs. Printed at Northumberland in America, in 
1799; imported by Johnfon, London, 1800*. 


HATEVER may have been the former errors, religious 
and political, of the author of this volume, we are wil- 
ling to give him due credit for many literary exertions which 
baie had in view the benefit of fociety ; > and for combating the 
bold blafphemies of infidel fpecuiators, whofe aim feems to be 
either to plunge us again into the grofs darknefs of Pagani{fm, 
or to extirpate the very idea from the human mind, of the great 
prefiding caufe. ‘That aftronomers, in particular, fhould bend 
towards athe iftical tenets, as many of thofe of France are 
known to have done, is a circumftance of equal aftonifhment 
and regret; of aftonifhment, becaufe they mutt be tuppofed 
to have a clearer view of the order and harmony that pervade 
the univerfe, and confequently point out more immediately the 
hand that tormed, and the f{purit that defigned, a fyltem * thus 
wondrous fair ;” of regret, becaufe, though their teltimony is 
not wanted, yet the bad example of men ‘of fuch fuperior ta- 
lents and f{cience mult prove pernicious in proportion to their 
eminence. 

The moft important, though not the longeft, divifion of this 
publication is, that which contains the anfwer to Mr. Dupuis, 
on the fubje& of his learned and laboured, but blafphemous, 
work on the ** Origin of all Religions.” ‘The comparifon 
between the Mofaic and Hindoo laws and cuftoms, difplays 
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many curious and interefting circumftances ; the ground, how, 
ever, is not wholly untrodden, for, in the celebrated work 
written by Picart, on the Religious Ceremonies of all Nations. 
the fimilitude had been already extenfively traced, and minutely 
detailed ; as well as by many writers of more recent date. The 
fceptics of France, in particular M. Langles, largely quoted 
by Dr. Prieftley, in the courfe of this volume; M, Bailly ; ang 
M. Volney, the co-adjutor of the latter, have, in confequence 
of this fimilitude, and the a//umed antiquity of the Hindoo 
icriptures and legiflative code, embraced with eagernefs the 
occafion that feemed to offer, of reprefenting the Hebrew fer 
tures and code as a copy of the former, artfully adapted toa 
different clime, and the varied fituation and circumftances of 
the Jews. The fubjeét might be new in America, when Dr,P, 
wrote; but in this country the matter has been largely difcufled, 
and by able pens ; the claims of the Hindoos and their facred 
volumes tofuch high antiquity have been contefted and refuted; 
the fimplicity, purity, and fublimity of the Mofaic records, have 
been {trongly contrafted with the grofs fabling and mythologic 
veil of the Hindoo cofmogony and hiftory ; and the ap. 
parent fimilitude, fo infidioufly dwelt upon, has been accounted 
for by a reference to the brief original code of the Noacuipa, 
and the patriarchal rites and cuftoms, religious and civil, intti- 
tuted in the earlielft ages of the world, and at the firft foun- 
dation of the Afiatic empires. Whoever has perufed the In- 
dian Antiquities, and Ancient Indian Hiftory, of a perfevering 
and acute writer in this country*, muft be convinced that thele 
important fubjects have not been, by any means, overlooked, 
But ftill there remained many other curious points for the in- 
veltigation of learning and piety, and the gratification of the 
antiquary, “Vhefe have atrracted the notice, and exercifed the 
acumen, of the prefent writer; and to a view of them we fhall 
pow direét the reader’s attention. On the general features 
of refemblance in the idolatrous rites of the natlons of Afia, 
and the /uppojed relation of the deity adored in one country to 
the prefiding uumen of another, he has the following fen- 
fible remarks. ! 

** Though there may be fomething of bold conjeéture, and confe- 
quently of uncertainty, in fome of thefe fuppofitions, they feem to be 
pretty well fupporied by the writers referred to ; and it is evident on 
the whole, that at leaft a fyftem very fimilar to that of the prefent Hin- 
doos mutt have been of very great antiquity, and prior to the gencral 
difperfion of mankind. For though fimilar fituations may lead to fi- 
milar fentiments, and correfponding prattices, to men living at a great 


diftance from each other, the above-mentioned fimilarity is too great, 
and extends to too many particulars, to be accounted for in this way. 


* Mr, Maurice, 
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s¢ Jt is not at all extraordinary that men who had no communica- 


“tion with each other fhould be equally worfhippers of the fun, moon, 


and ftars, that they fhould fancy deep caverns, or thick woods, to be 
haunted with fpirits, that particular rivers fhould have their feveral ge- 
pii, or deities, difpenfing their waters at their pleafure, as the, fun, 
they might on ty did his heat, and the moon, the flars, and the pla- 
nets their peculiar influences, But that they fhould adopt the fame 
rites in the worfhip of thefe natural deities, and efpecially that they 
fhould give them attributes, and even nazues, fo nearly alike, is beyond 
the effect of accident. 

« But though this confideration proyes the great antiquity of the 

neral outline of the Hindoo religion, it is impoflible that a fyftem 
5 extenfive and complex as this is, and implying fuch abftrufe meta- 
phyfics, fhould have been completed at a very early period, ‘Though 
erroneous, wild, and abfurd, in the extreme, as it will foon be feen to 
be, it muft have been the refult of much refleftion, which neceflarily 
requires leifure; and this muft have been fubfequent to the rudeft ages 
of mankind. I cannot help concludéng, therefore, that independently 
of any pofitive evidence, it could not have had its origin long before 
the time of Mofes. There is, Confequently, nothing unfair in the 
comparifon that 1 propofe. Whether Mofes was acquainted with thig 
fyftem or not, it will appear, contrary to the opinion of Mr, Langles, 
that he was far from deriving any advantage from it; and there is not 
in his writings any allufions to dcoks pretended to be facred, as the 
Vedas, but only to fuch pradices as were common to the Hindoos and 
other heathen nations,” P. 22. 


Many of the authors quoted by Dr.P. (for inflance, Holwell, 
Dow, and the Jefuits in the ‘* Lettres edifiantes et curieux,”) 
have been long fuperfeded by more authentic writers, and 
fhould never have been cited when fuch names as thofe of 
Jones Wilkins, or Wilford, could have been adduced. Mr, 

ord, however, isan exception, fince, though little known, his 
“ Account of the Banyans,” as he terms the Brahmin priefts, 
is one of the moft correét treatifes on the fubjeét. Where 
Dr. P. cites the ‘* Inftitutes of Menu,” given us in our 
native tongue by Sir W. Jones, we may be certain that he is 
accurate, and that his obfervations and conclufions, if not al- 
ways right, are yet founded upon a clear view of the fubje&s 
difcufed The different cafts, or tribes of the Hindoos, af- 
forded Dr, Prieftley too fair an opportunity to introduce a little 
of his old leaven, both of his political and religious fenti- 
ments, to be overlooked. 

Dr. P. is not by any means pleafed with the high preroga- 
tives enjoyed by the ancient kings of India; and comparing 
this part of his fubje& with the aes inftitutions, he takes 
care to inform us, as other republicans have, that when the If- 
saclites defired a king they offended God. Suppreffing, how- 
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ever, the fa&t, that when their government was not monarch). 
cal, it (till was not republican, and that God himtelf had con. 
fe | ended to be called their king. 

The women of Hindoltan are regarded by its code in a very 
‘degrading point ol view, temporal and fpiritual. Dr, P. 
properi\ fLiomatizes this contempt of the fatreft part of the 
ereation, as a piece of flavrant injuflice, and concludes with 


re hollowing fealible and juft remarks. 


‘* How much more sanfor nant to reafon ts the doctrine of our Sap 
tures concerning the two fexes. According to them the man las no 
advantage befides that fuperic nority which muit be given to one of "hea 
In every other refpeét they are confide red, and treated, as perfectly 
equal, 7) ey have the fame moral du ies, and the fame tuture reward 
In prc ofpect, in a {tate in which all dittinction of fex will ceale, wher 
there wil lH be 20 m arrying ov git vl) £ im Marriage , but all will be alike, as 
the tof Cod ‘inh aven, Niat. XXU, 30. y to the natural or moral 
difpothion there is no intimation in the feriptures, or the Writings of 
Mofes, of women being at all inferior to men. Both have their na- 
tural poffions, but neither of them are confidered as more difpofed to 
criminal indulgence than the other. And with refpect to examples, 
there are virtuous and excelleat ones of women as well as of men. If 
fome of the meft fhining charaéters be thofe of men, fo are alfo fome 
of the wort. And women being naturally more domettic, and coming 
lefs into public life, their characters and condvét are not in general fo 
con{picucus, and of courfe not fo much noticed in hiftory as thofe of 
men.” P. 153. 


The feQion relative to the reftriGtions of the Hindoos, in 
point of diet, has fome interelting particulars ; and, on the 
whole, thofe reftrictions mult be equally painful and trouble- 
forme. Pollution is fo ealily incurred by the fuperititious and 
timid Hindoo, that half of the dav is confumed by the rites of 
expiation. Many of thefe prohibitions are founded on coniis 
derations of health and perfonal cleanlinefs ; but far more are 
apparently the refult of wayward fancy and prejudice. Dr, 
P. properly obferves, that moft of thofe enjoined by Mofes can 
be reafonably accounted for, p.177- 

‘The auflerities are dreadful. Water and fire are princi 
pally reforted toin the infliction of them, becaufe they are the 
yrand purifiers in nature, Batlong and weary pilgrimages to 
places the moft remote are frequently undertaken by the infa- 
trated devotee, loaded with iron chains, or drageing fome pon- 
derous we rohit, Devoting themtclves te voluntary death, they 
throw themlelves under the wheels of the carriages on which 
their unwieldy gods are rolled along ; they ruth into the fre, 
or plunge into the overwhelming tide. The Hebrew code 
certainly fandlions no pradlices of this dreadful nature ; but, 
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on the contrary, anathematizes the perpetrators of every fpe- 
cies of murder, p. 197. 

Among other Hindoo fuperftitions, their extreme veneration 
for the cow, whole very dung ts held facred, is not negleAed to 
be noticed; but as the accounts and proofs of this {pecies of 
idolatry are drawn from books, which are now tn almoft every 
perfon's hands, there is no occafion for the infertion of them 
here. Dr. P.’s confequent resnarks on the Hebrew practice, 
in relation to the fame animal, dceferve notice. 


« In the books of Mofes (Num. xix.) directions are given to pre- 

re a water of purification with the afhes of a red heifer, which may 
~ compared with this fimilar practice of the Hindoos, ‘The heifer 
was to be all red, a colour held in abhorrence by the Hindoos, as it was 
by the Egyptians, and cedar wood, hyflop, and fcarlet wool, were to 
be burned along with it. The whole of the heifer was to be burned, 
and not the dung only ; and the athes, diffolved in water, were to be 
ufed tor the purpofe of purification, after pollution occafioned by the 
touch of a dead body. I own {am not able to affign reafons for the 
feveral articles of this ritual, but the particulars of which it confifts 
are much fewer than thofe of the Hindoos, and have inthem much 
lefs that has the appearance of being arbitrary ; and the ufe of the 
water was much more fimple. In general much more ufe was always 
made of fymbols in the Eaft than with us, and both qweater and afes 
are natural fymbols of cleanfing, becaufe they are ufed for that purpofe. 
The choice of a red heifer was probably in oppofition to the idea of 
the heathens, who abominated that colour, and preferred black. Cedar 
avood and by/fap were ufed as cleanfers of wounds, as was the plant 
cocus Which was ufed for dying {carlet or purple. All the articles, 
therefore, bore fome relation to the purpefe of cleanfing. Why all 
the perfons employed in the preparation of thefe afhes fhould be con- 
fidered as unclean, L do not fee. 

* Such being the veneration which the Hindoos have for cows, we 
do not wonder at thie penances enjoined for killing them, though they 
may be thought difproportionate to the crime. | fhall, as one of the 
moft curious articles in the Hindoo fyltem, copy what follows on the 
fubject in the Inflitutes of Menu, p. 322. ‘© He who commits the 
imaller offence of killing a cow without malice mult drink tor the fir(t 
month barley-corns boiled foft in water, his head mutt be thaved en- 
urely, and covered with the hide of the fain cow. He mott fix his 
abade on the late pailure ground. Ele may eat a moderate quantity 
of wild grains, but without any factitious falt, for the next two 
inonths, at the time of each fourth mpait, on the evening of every fe- 
cond day, regularly bathed in the urine of cows, and keeping his 
members under control. All day he muft wait on the herd, and ftand 
quéfiing the duft raifed by their hoofs. Atnight, having fervilely at- 
tended, and ftroked, and faluted them, he matt furround them with a 
fence, and fit near to guard them. * Pure, and free from pailion, he 
mult (tand while they ftand, follow them when they move together, 
and lie down by them when thev lie down. Should a cow be tick, or 
terrified DY tigers, or thieves, or fadl, Or ftick in the mud, he mult ree 
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lieve her by all poffible means, In heat, in rain, or in cold, or while 
the blaft furioufly rages, let him not feek his own thelter, withoue Arf 
theltering his cows to the utmoft of his power. Neither in his own 
houfe, or field, or floor for treading out grain, nor in thofe of any 
other perfon, let him fay a word of a cow which eats corn or grafs, of 
of a calf which drinks milk. By waiting on a herd according to thefe 
rules, for three months, the flayer of a cow atones for his guilt. But 
his penance being performed, he muft give ten cows and a bull ; or, his 
ftock not being fo large, mutt deliver all he poffeffes to fuch as beft 
know the Veda.” P. 214. 


From the above {pecimens, the reader wi!) be able to forma 
proper judgment of the manner in which this ficit part of the 
work is executed. We fhall now proceed to the fecond, cone 
fitting of Remarks on Mr. Dupuis’s * Origin of all Reli. 

ions.” 

The work of Mr. Dupuis is juftly called, by this author, the 
ne plus ultra of infidelity, as it not only exprefsly calls the five 
books of Mofes an Arabian tale, and combats the very exilt- 
ence of Chrilt and the twelve Apoftles, whom he refolves into 
the suN and the twelve zodiacal affert{ms! but declares, at his 
fir(t fetting out, that the only adequate image which he can form 
of Gop, ts prefented to his mind by the (ONIVERSE ITSELF, 
This is the language of a confirmed materialift ; aod in that 
mind the ablurdity mutt be engendered, that the univerfe pro- 
duced itfelf. 

Inreply to the arguments derived from aflronomy, in favour 
of the high antiquity of the earth, and which, being intended 
to invalidate the Mofaic hiftory, infilt that the orzein of the z0- 
diac mult have been fifteen thoufand years before the Chriflian 
xra, the foliowing contiderations are employed. 


«* His hypothefis is founded on the idea which has been pretty ge- 
nerally entertained, though without any direét proof, that the names of 
the twelve figns of the Zodiac relate to the feafons of the year, and 
the labours of agriculture. But it was farther neceffary to Mr. Due 
puis’s purpofe, that the obfervations fhould have been made, and thé 
names given, in Egypt. He therefore fays, vol. 3, p. 324, that “ the 
, ange: fuppofition concerning the origin of thefe names could not be 
demonftrated for want of going back, by means of the preceffion of 
the equinoxes, to an epocha fufficiently diftant.” But going back to 
the time when the equinox was in Libra, fix figns diftant from Aries, 
which js commonly fuppofed to be the earlieft time that is known to 
hittory or even to fable, ‘* this new pofition of the f{phere,” he lays 
vol. 3, p. 329, ‘* puts every thing into its place, and becomes a ftritt 
calendar of the climate of Egypt, exclufive of every other country” 
and ** to Kgypt,” he fays, p. 325, ‘* we muft look tor the origin of 
the conftellations.” ; 

** Though the opinion of the names of the figns having a relation 
tothe feafous of the year be merely conjectural, for we have no a 
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ea account of it, it is not deftitute of probability. Libra, or a pait 
of feales, may very well denote the equal balance of day and night, 
fuppofing neither of the fcales to preponderate, Alfo fince capricorn, 
ot the qwild-goat, naturally gets into the moft clevated fituations, browz- 
ing on what he can find on the higheft mountains, it was thought to fuic 
the place in the heavens from which the fun begins to afcend from the 
fouthern to the northern tropic. And the craé being an animal that 
backwards, it was thought to foit that tropic from which the fun 
ins to defcend, and return to his former place. And the fheep be- 
ing turned into the frefh paitures in the ipring, was thought to be well 
exprefled by the fign Aries, which the fun enters at that time of the 
year. ‘Thus the ftate of the heavens was thought to give a propriety 
to the names that have been fixed to the figns belonging to the eguinaxes, 
and the two folffices ; and as the conftellation Virgo has an ear of corn 
in her hand, it was thought to fuit the autumn, which is generally the 
time of harveft, when the fun enters that fign. 

« But this by no means fatisfies Mr. Dupuis, becaufe it does not fuit 
theclimate of Egypt. ‘* The goat,” he fays, (vol. 3, p. 326, 330) 
“ always afcends to the higheft place, and therefore more naturally 
denotes the fummer than the winter folftice. ‘The labour of the plow 
in Egypt is in November, and their harveft is in March; and it is 
only towards the end of Auguft that the fun enters Virgo,” vol. 3, 
p, 328. He farther, with much ingenuity, obferves, that ‘* Aquarius 
naturally denotes the inundation of Egypt, by the overflowing of the 
Nile, which is after the fammer fol{tice,” vol. 3, p. 330. ‘* Alfo, 
anciently the fign of Capricorn had a fith annexed to it, to fhew that 
after the fummer folftice the Nile begins to flow, p. 331. After the 
inundation, the ground being too foft for the plow, the fheep are turn- 
ed'into the treth paftures, denoted by the fign of she ram, which the 
fun at that time enters, p. 334. ‘The plowing commences after this, 
when the fun enters Tawrus, the bull being ufed for that purpofe. The 
rapid produ€tion of vegetables immediately afterwards,” he fays, 
“was denoted by the Tavins, or, according to the old {pheres, two 
young goats, ib. “Phe crab naturally marked the retroceffion of the 
fun after the winter folftice, ib. and a monthafter this folftice the fun’s 
acquiring great power was fignified by the Lion, vol. 3, p. 336. And 
the harveft beginning in March was then denoted by che virgin, with 
her ear of corn,” p. 337. 

‘ There is certainly mach ingenuity in thefe obfervations, but they 
amount to nothing more than a probability in favour of Mr. Dupuis’s 
argument, and his fuper{truCture is too great to reft with fafety on fo 
flight a foundation. And, numerous as his circumftances of probabi- 
lity are, they are much more than balanced by another circumitance of 
extreme improbability, and one to which it does not appear thag Mr. 
Dupuis has given the leaft attention, which is, that mankind fhould 
have advanced what he confiders as a great ftep in fcience, viz. the 
obfervation of the fun’s courfe in the heavens, the divifion of the Zo- 
diac into twelve figns, and the giving names to them, and the other 
conftellations, on fcientific principles, and yet have made no farther 
advances in more than ten thoufand years after this, 
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© The firlt fleps in feience are generally the moft difficult, and on. 
great difcovery naturally prepares the way for others; whereas, 99, 
cording to Mr. Dupuis, after arranging the Zodiac, neither philofo, 
phers, nor indeed mankind at Jarge, lett the leait trace of their exif. 
ence in the immenfe tract of time above-mentioned, either in facred oF 
profane hiftory. For, independently ot the writings of Mofes, gj 
the hiftories that have come down to us, or of which we have any ae. 
count, fhew that mankind, at leaft that civilization, (and Mr, Dupuis’s 
hypothefis fuppofes a very advanced ftate of it) cannot be older than be 
reprefents it to have been.” =P. 311. 

Having proceeded thus far, and the fubject being of conf. 
derable moment, we fhal! poftpone our further obfervations on 
this fecond part to a future article ; it being equally our wi 
to do jultice to the laudable cfforts of this author, in the canfe 
of revealed religion, as we fhould feel it our duty, if called 
upon, to repel others calculated to undermine fome of the 
fundamental doctrines that fupport it. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. VI. King’s Muntmenta Antiqua. Vol. 11. 
(Concluded from our laft, p. 111.) 


S we proceed in the examination of this curious and ela- 
borate work, we have itll greater reafon to be delighted 
with the fagacity, diligence, and learning of the author. 

We finithed our firlt remarks at the part of the volume 
which deferibed the temporary camps of the Romans. — In the 
pages which immediately fucceed, the reader will find the pre- 
cife mode of encamping the troops defcribed with more pat- 
ticular exactnels, and as pra@ifed at a period when the Roman 
empire was 10 its molt tlourifhing condition. The affertions 
of the writer are confirmed by the teftimonies of Polybius, of 
Varro, and Vegetius, all of whom were fo many eye-wit- 
neiles. Some confiderable difhculties, which had occurred in 
the inveftigation of the matter, feem to be removed by Mr. 
King, by his explanation of the term +o suador, which the 
Writer takes to jignify, not the area, but rather the walk round. 
‘This interpretation certainty makes the account of Polybivs 
confiflent, and affords exa@t room in every part for the arrang- 
ing all the feveral orders of which the troops confifted, which 
could not be fo exactly regulated according to former traal- 
lations, fee p. $a. 
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From this interpretation alfo, a reafon appears why the 
petoria of fmaller Caltra are jult of the dimenfions we find 
‘sem, and no more; we fee how many, and what kind of 
oops they contained, and how the different orders of them 
might be originally placed. Mr. King exhibits accurate plans 
of the whole ; and explains fatisfa€torily, in our opinion, why 
i fo many inftamces the Decuman Gate is not found in the 
middle of the rampart, but nearer to one end than the other. 
Che writer alfo accounts for the exact number of feet by 
which it is fo placed nearer to the one end. 

In this part of the work (p. g5) we havea very full and cir- 
-ymftantial detail of the various orders of foldiers which com- 
ped a Roman army, the numbers of which the cohorts and 
hands were made to confilt, how they were armed, and how 
employed. “Lhe whole is illuftrated with many interefting cir- 
cumftances of hiftory, and what is not the leaft important fact 
at the prefent day, it is thown how the foundation of mighty 
empires has been promoted, if not virtually occafioned, by the 
difcovery or introdu@tion of new modes of military difcipline. 
Here the author mult be allowed to {peak for himfelf, particu- 
larly as his animated comparifon between the camps of the If- 
raclites and of the Romans is highly interelting. 


We find Jofephus ©xpreffing uncommon admiration at the order 
and arrangement of the Roman armics (lib. iti. chap. 5) which ny 
perhaps from him appear the more extraordinary ; becaufe he was fo 
perfectly well acquainted with the de({cription of the exquifite arrange- 
ment of the camp of J/rac/, and of the order of the marching of the 
holtsof the twelve tribes as defcribed in the Book of Numbers (chap. ii, 
iti, iv, x) a truly fublime pattern of regular difcipline. 

But it ought to be confidered, that fuch obfervance of military 
order, amongft the Jews, had become totally difufed in his time, as ape 
pears both from the Book of Maccabees, and from hisown Hiftory, and 
was alfo unknown to the Greeks, and to all the neighbouring nations. 

“ Polybius exprefsly tells us, at the end of his account of the Ro- 
man mode of encamping, that the Greeks had no regular method ; 
but when they encamped confidered merely the natural ftrength of the 
place chofen; and accommodated their difpofition of themfelves to it 
and did this in fo confufed a manner, that no foldier ever knew, with 
certainty, either his own place in the camp, or that of the body to 
which he belonged, 

“ It is curious to refle&t on /econd caufes, upon this occafion; and 
‘ confidering the progrefs of the various great powers that have been 
on earth, to difcern that ghe improvement of the conftruCtion of rapid 
armed chariots of iron, feems to have ptoduced she firft Affyrian king- 
wm. The improvement of the mode of fortification, by means of 
“songer {tone walls and towers; and of the mode of attack, by means 
* Clockading cities with vafi hoffe; feems to have produced the Baby- 
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lonian empire: the improvement of forming bodies of Cavalry, {ovng 
to have produced the Perjiam ; the improvement of forming a’ phe. 
of heavy armed troops, feems tou have produced the Macedonian, Thi 
Luvention Of ca/iramctation and ftrict difcipline, the Roman ; tastes 
zeal and the fabre, the Saracen ; and the invention of cannon and ny 
powder, the Turkié empire. . 

** They were all infrumnts in the hands of the Most uicu: ani 
that which we are ever too ready to confider as mere invention ; ay, 
cned as it appeared to the common eye, only in the minds of one» 
two obfcure men, whofe names we arc hardly acquainted with; (en; 
to have been, indeed, the main hidden {pring, that did put in motig, 
all thefe fo wafl powers, that have terribly produced from genetatio, 
to generation, fugh tremendous and fuch different events, in fucceff 
periods, on the face of the whole earth. 

«© Was not then that invention a fort of real in/ptration, and are wen 
ted to conclude certainly that it was fo; even from what is exprefsly {aig 
in holy writ, concerning the exquifite {kill of Bezalel and Absliab? 

“© Confidering the dignified fublimity and accuracy of the defcription 
in the Holy Scriptures, of that firft mode of encampment which really wy 
according to divine command; it is altonifhing how haftily and lightly 
Jofephus abridges and paffes the whole over in his Antiquities ; thoug! 
he adds fome interefting circumitances : and it furely does, therefore, 
the rather deferve now that we fhould beftow fome further atten. 
tion, in order to compare the account conveyed to us, in this inter. 
ing piece of /acred hiffory, with that of the Roman camp {fo greatly 2. 
ured by Jolephus: and that we fhould refleét a htule, how the whok 
would appear, when merely put in words fomewhat fimilar to fuck 
plain ones as probably would have been vfed by Polybius, 

‘© In the midit was placed the tent, or tabernacle of THE GREAT 
Gop or Isrart, THE Loxp oF Hosrs, confifting of two apan 
ments of the moft perteét and beautiful proportions ; the one a cubx, 
the other a double cube, the meafure of whofe height and breadth wa 
ten cubits, or fifteen feet; all the boards whereof this tabernacle os 
cou poted, were overlaid with pure gold, and the hangings were richly 
embroidered with blue, and purple, and {earlet. 

‘© Around it a fpace or court was meafured out, of +00 cubits by 
so, or 1soteet by 75; furrounded with pillars of brafs, having filvet 
nllets and hooks, and rich embroidered curtains hung between them, 

“* Beyond this a certain fpace was left, out of reverential awe, and 
then were pitched the tents of Moses their leader, and Aaron thei 
High-Priett, and thofe of the prietts his fons, all towards the eaft, and 
betore the door of the tabernacle. Beltind the tabernacle, about th 
fame dittance to the weft, were pitched the tents of 7,500 of the Le 
vites, called from their anceftor Ger/Sunites, who were the perfons ap 
pointed to take care of, and carry its coverings and hangings. 

** On the north fide, in like manner, were the tents of 6,20¢ @ 
the Levites, galled Merarites, who were, on journies, to carry th 
boards of the tabernacle, and the pillars of the court, and to fet chem 
up at the appointed place. 

« On the fouth fide were the tents of 8,600 Levises, called Kobe 
thites, who were to carry the facred veflels, and the Arx oF 7 
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« Again; at a due reverential diftance beyond thefe were pitched 
the tents of all the twelve tribes. 


: B. On the eaft fide ;—in three feparate divifions ; the tribe of ‘Judah 
id a ys chief, with the tribes of //Jachar and Zebulun. 

en « On the weft in like manner the tribe of Ephraim as chief ; with 
1 any the tribes of Manaffes and Benjamin. ° ; 
- avab. « On the north the tribe of Dan, as chief, with the tribes of Aer 


| and Na htali. 
i % “ And on the fouth, deemed the more honourable fide of the two, 


the tribe of Reuben as chief ;—with the tribes of Simeon and Ged. 

« In the four corners of the camp, therefore, we may perceive were 
coef left great {quare {paces ;—for the ftowage of their catth—for markets 
and for places of exercife. 

« Jofephus tells us, that roads of ftreets were formed through the 


I il midft of all the tents, in the feveral divifions ;—fo that each was like 
oh? awell-appointed forum (or bazar) with all fort of artificers in their 
ription fhops, and every thing ready for fale; and that the whole camp re- 
lly wag fembled a city; fometimes moveable, and fometimes fixed. ’ 
light « He adds, that the prieft had trumpets made of filver a cubit or 
houg’ i2 foot in length—compofed of a narrow tube with a wide mouth; 
refone, which were made ufe of to give the fignals for marching. 
atten. « When the firft fignal was founded by the blowing of one trumpet, 
tere. Aaron and the priefts went and covered up the ark, and the holy veffels, 
ly ade aud altars; and the princes aflembled. 
whole « And when an alarm was founded by the two trumpets, the tribes 
> fuck that had been encamped on the eaft fide fet forwards ;—the flandard 
of the camp of Fxdab marching firft ; and the tribes of J/achar and 
REAT Zebulun following, Then the ‘Tabernacle was taken down, and the 
apati Gerfbonites marched ; bearing the curtains and coverings of the ‘Taber- 
cube, nacle:—-and the Merarites; bearing the boards and pillars :--both 
h was having waggons for the purpofe. 
eis “ When thealarm was founded the fecond time, the tribes encampe 
richly ed on the fouth fide began their journey; the ftandard of the tribe of 
Rexden going firlt, aud the tribes of Simeon and Gad following. 
ts be * Then the Kohashites followed bearing on their fhoulders the al- 
filvet tars, and holy veflels; all covered up in fine blue cloths, and pusple 
em. cloths, 
, and ‘“* Then marched the tribes encamped on the weft fide. The ftan- 
their dard of the tribe of Ephraim leading ;—and the tribes of Manaffis 
and Band Benjamin following, 
t the “ And laft of all came thofe encamped on the north fide; the 
» Le fandard of the tribe of Dan preceding the reit ; the tribes of AZer 


8 ap and Naphrali following. 
* And it is moft obvious from the whole tenor of their hiftory ; 


of _ they all had waggons ; and oxen, and beafts of burden, and much 
» the cattle, 
chem “ Such was the arrangement and order of the camp of Ifrael; 


which the prophet Balaam beheld from the fummits of the mountains 
vaher of Pifgab and Peor, and which drew from him, with admiration juftly 


TRS fuperior to that exprefled by Jofephus, the fublime exclamation, 
! Horw goodly are shy tents,O Jacob! and thy Tabernacles, O Mfrael |” 
zai, P. 96. 
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The author, in the next place, proceeds to the confideratio. 
and defcription of thofe other works and buildings of the Ry. 
mans, which tended to the civilization of the ancient Britog: 
andthe ornament of their country. He remarks, in the fins 
place, that very few remains of any very magnificent or fupes) 
edifices are found to exift ; and he concludes this to be a {yg 
cient and fatisfatory proof, that in reality fuch ftruQures wer 
never very numerous. This argument is {trengthened by the 
obfervation, that fuch large fpecumens, and great numbers ¢ 
teflellated pavements, things in their nature very fragile, haye 
been found remaining and entire, which would not have bee, 
the cafe, if the original fuper{tructures now fo utterly deftroyed 
had been any other than flight buildings, and very often perhaps 
of wood only. 

This conclufion is ftill further confirmed, by a long enume. 
raiion of fuch fpecimens of teffellated pavements as have been 
found entire. In doing this, occafion is alfo taken accurately 
to defcribe the nature of thefe pavements, with their differen 
modes of conftruG@ion. Mr. King, in this part of his work, 
illuftrates fome patlages in the facied writings, which really 
feem more clear by the explanations which an acquaintance 
with the Roman works introduces. In this, as well as in other 
parts of his volume, the author demonftrates the extreme 
grofinefs of ancient Roman manners, and endeavours to te- 


move fome popular prejudices as to the ideas of Roman fplen 
dour, talte, and elegance. 
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** Befides thefe great military remains of Roman grandeur, to whieh 
may be added the wall of Severus ; and their admirable roads ; there 
are very few, of any other kind, now vifible in this country. 

** A few tragments of public baths—and a few traces of villas; 
few mutilated hgures, and ftatues;—fome teffellated pavements;— 
{mall votive altars ;—and funeral inf{criptions, are all the marks ot 
their once-tancied greatnefs and fplendour. And furely had ther 
ever been any other kind of exiiting {pecimens of magnificence, bad 
tere ever been fuperb buildings either of ftone or brick, fome other 
dittinguithed fragments of fuch mutt have remained, as well as thole 
few that have from time to time a@tually been difcovered at Bath; ot 
preferved at Dover, or at Leicetter; or in the walls of the caftra, a 
Kichborough, Por:chetter, and Pevenfey ;—or near the great wall of 

CUcraei. 

¢ Tg take it for granted that fuch did exift, but were deftroyed by 
the Saxons, and Normans, ts furely hardly allowable, for where any (00 
tiderable parts of Roman itruciures have really ever been removed, am 
taken away either by the Saxons or the Normans, there feldom fails © 
be evidence of fuch facts, from the appearance of the Roman brick 


ufed in the fucceeding Saxon and Nopmar works; as at Calcbefie 
Cait, apd the abbey of Sy, diban’se ; 
ay 
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« Tf even the moft trifling parts of their ftru€tures, fuch as teffel- 
vements, and the very flues of their ftoves, have remained, in 
the perfect ftate we now find fo many of them, furely it may with 
good reafon be afked, how it came to pafs that the greater and more 
bfantial parts (if any fuch there ever were) fhould have left no traces, 
gd the plain conclufion muft be, that in aang the fuperftructures 
sere at be(t flight, and often of wood ; and not like thofe very few 
fately edifices, whofe remains have really been found fo long preferved 
any where ; either at Bath, or at Leicefter, or at Canterbury, or at 
er. 
As, by accounts given by cotemporary authors of Roman camps, 
we mult conclude that awithin the great walls of the inclofure at Rich- 
borough, there were except the Praetorian, only {mall tents, foldiers’ 
huts, and wooden hovels :—fo indeed we may conclude fairly, that 
even upon the various t/e/lated pavements that have been difcovered, 
there were in general no buildings of any very extraordinary kind : 
but only fuch as were flightly built, and for the moit part only one 
fory high; and often conftruted of timber ; and that their houfes in 
general in this country, except a neft of {mall chambers, contained 
not much more than one good room for the accommodation either of 
a Centurion, or of a Tribune, or of any refident Roman. 
 Deep-rooted prejudices, and the ignorance of ancient manners, 
that attended the firft returning dawn of literature, and that ever at- 
tend that early period of life in which we all moft ufually read the 
claflic authors, have taught us to think very highly (and indeed much 
more highly than we ought to think) of the magnificence and elegance 
of the Romans in all refpeéts. But in truth whoever confiders how 
few remains, or records, are to be found of their ever having enjoyed 
the elegant conveniences and comforts of life in their domeftic fitua- 
tions, notwithftanding the pomp and magnificence of their public 
works, will be cautious not to be mifled in his ideas by the fragments 
of antient baths, or of antient temples, any more than by the idle tales 
of the extravagant, and expenfive filthy dithes, of the table of /elio- 
gabalus : and when the contemplative mind confiders that it is only in 
very few inftances, where any folid remains of ftrength befpeak the 
exiftence of any extraordinary flructures, even near the very fragile 
telellated pavements that have neverthelefs been fo well preferved ; it 
will be led unavoidably to conclude, that really magnificent private 
manfions did not in this country commonly exift,—And that in mok 
inftances a Roman Queffor, or Tribune, fitting here in his Toga, on his 
moveable Se//a; or wallowing on his Triclinium (with ideas well illaf- 
trated by the teffellated pavement defcribed by Pliny) on one of thofe 
dull, dark, and at beft ill-looking works of Mofaic, did not, after all, 
appear with much more real {plendour, as to any advantages from the 
reinements of civilized life, than an old Scotch Laird in the Highlands 
fitting in his plaid, on a joint fool, or ona chair of not much better 
conftruftion, in the corner of his rough rude cafile tower, or of his as 
tude fummer tent; where he was attended by his dag- piper; who had 
derived his art (as we have feen in the inftance of she bronze bag-piper 
dug up at Richborough ) from the very mufic prattifed in the Roman 
armies, and before Roman officers, 
‘* Thefe 
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“ Thefe obfervations may perhaps appear a little too ha 
they are really foimewhat needful to counterbalance the ane a> 
prejudices that have been too often formed, and for elucidati the 
truth, as founded on faé?s that are unqueftionable.” P, 162, 8 


The reader is next introduced to the inveftigation of fac) 
aftual remains of Rowan houfes and villas, as are found in thig 
ifland. ‘T’his portion 1s molt agreeably illultrated by obferya, 
tions on Cicero's accounts of his villas, and of the entertaip. 
ment which the prince of orators gave to the matter of the 
world. See pp. 198, 199. Mr. King, in the pages which 
immediately follow, takes confiderable pains to elucidate the 
defcriptions which Pliny gives us of villas ; he points out what 
he apprehends to be miftakes in former accounts, particularly 
in thofe of Cafteil; neither does he pafs without Noticing a 
whiinfical taileand delight of Pliny, in an entertainment given 
by him, where the difhes floated upon the water, 

The obfervations upon thefe villas of Cicero and Pliny na. 
turaliy lead us to remark, that very few veitiges of Roman 
{tructures, really magnificent, are to be found in this ifland, 
Among other things, it appears that there are very few remains 
of Roman arches in Britain ; the caufe of which Mr. King ex. 
plains to be, that the architectural arch is a more recent inven- 
tion, probably difcovered about the period when the Romans 
were here in their greateft plenitude of power. To afcertain 
this interetling fact, the author enters into an elaborate enquiry 
concerning the firft appearance of the archite@ural arch in the 
civilized world, as weil as concerning the country where it firk 
was invented. He proves from Scripture, that there was no 
arch in the Temple of Solomon, or in the edifices which he 
con{tructed , but avails himfelf of the opportunity of reprefent- 
ing, in the {trongeft point of view, the fine proportions of the 
different parts ot the Temple. 

According to Homer’s defcription, there was no arch in the 
palace of Priam ; nor, after a careful examination of all the 
paffages in the Iliad and Odyfley, where domes are defcribed, 
1s there any mention of any fuch thing ; whence occafion is 
taken to point out various errors in Pope’s tranflation. 

Purfuing this fubje@, it is demonttrated, that there were no 
arches in the city of ‘Thebes, or in any of the ancient buildings 
of the Upper Egypt ; there are no arches in the Pyramids, norin 
the Labyrinth of Egypt ; for which fa&ts, appeal is made to the 
authority of Herodotus. It is next fhown, that there are 00 
arches in the ancient Hindoo buildings of India. At this place 
the reader will be entertained with a curious and ingenious 
comparifon between the Indian and Egyptian ftyles of archt- 
telure. After examining the various parts of Herodows 
Diodorus, 
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th, bor Me Diodorus, Strabo, and Quintus Curtius, mong twa the walls, 
fotable ws, bridge, and fubterraneous gallery of Babylon, the in- 


erence is drawn, that there were no arches in this place alfo. 
The fame obfervation is extended to the Tower, the Temple 
F fach Ma of Belus, and the Penfile Gardens of this celebrated city. In 

this part of the work, fome very learned and happy illuftra- 
ferva. fag tons of Herodotus occur, — Perfepolis next engages the wri- 
rtain. ATS attention, and he conciudes, that here alfo there were no 

srches 5 nor, prior to the time of Auguftus, were there any at 
Prftum, or at Athens, or in the Temple of Diana at Ephefus. 
e the The conclufion of the whole of this fubject is, that the arch 

wasinvented by Archimedes, and firft appeared in Sicily. The 


Ww , : . . ve 

= frit mention of arches is by Livy, and by Cicero, 

. : This moft elaborate and excellent work concludes, or rather 
6 this portion of it concludes, with an abridged but clear account 


Vv 
sian of the great walls con{truéted by the Romans fram fea to fea. 
Reprefentations of dretles, the armour of Roman foldiers, the 


mode of their appearance before the Pratorium are added, with 
nd, a great number of interefting particulars ; before he finifhes, 
Son the author, in a folemn and impreflive manner, introduces a 
er. few awful remarks on the obvious fuperintendence of a divine 
a Providence, manifelted by the yarious events and circumftances 
- of hiftory. 
TT « And now, after having been led to contemplate with admiration 
ny the vait exertions of the Roman in this country, for its fubjugation, ci- 
he vilization, and prefervation ; the laft ending almoft of all their proud 
rf dominion—it is time to turn to the other end of the perfpetive, and 
» to confider with what limitations we ought really to appreciate both 
e the advance they had made in civilization, and the circumfiances that 
. ought to form a counterbalance to too high a veneration for them ; -as 
this canfideration will fhew the more exactly, how very gradual has 
, ne the progreffion that has taken place in improving the ftate of mars 
cind, 
¢ “ Tt is ufual, with a fort of awful reverence and aftonifhment, to 
e refle&t upon the imagined magnificence of the Reman empire: and it 


is poffible that the Vicar of Britain himfelf in the time of Julian 
Falens, and Valentinian (if he had been allowed to have had a vifion of 
the ages that were to follow) would, with his green book of inftruétions 
under his arm, the well. known badge of his office (though he was bim- 
felf only a /ubordinate officer under the Pref of Gaui) not only have’ 
looked back with contempt upon the dominions of Coffbelanus, Ca- 
raéiacys, and Cogedunus, and of ail the preceding petty princes of 
Britain (the whole of whofe united dominions he ruled over under the 
infractions of his green book, and under the fuperintendancy of the 
Prefeét of Gaul) but would have looked forward alfo, with equal con- 
tempt, on the fucceeding dominions of thofe whom we are accuftom- 
ed tocall great Saxon and Danio princes; Eghert, Alfred, and Canute, 
aad perhaps even upon their great Norman fucceflors: confidering, 
according 
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according to the train of ideas to which he had_been moft accuftomes 
how limited in extent of territory their dominions appeared, in com, 
parifon even of his own power ;—-and how much more fo in Compa. 
rifon of that of his great Prefec? ; who had all thofe regions whi, 
have fince formed the diftin® kingdoms of France, Spain, and Gre 
Britain, under his command, 

* Yet when things are duly weighed in the true balance of faithfy) 
hiftorical eftimation ; how infignificant does this Vicar of Britain, this 
mere fuperintendant, with his green book of inftructions under his arm, 
appear; or how little does even the magnificent Prefee of Gaal him. 
felf appear; as officers merely governing favages a little civilized, and 
a few Roman fettlers; in a fituation not much fuperior to that of a 
former American governor of colonies; and how much lefs in reality 
does he appear in comparifon of a King of Great Britain in thefela. 
ter ages ot civilization ruling over a great, rich, and powerful people; 
fending fleets and armies to all the regions of the world ; and enjoyin 
by the unmerited bleffing of Aumiautry Gop, together with the 
light of the Gofpel, more fubflantial conveniences, comforts, and ad- 

vantages of life, and more fruits of {cience, than the whole either of 
Conflantine’s, or of ‘Fulian’s empire poffefied, 

«© And how ought this reflection to fill each Britifh heart with un» 
feigned thankfgiving towards that ALMicuty Beinc, who havin 
caufed this ifland, /o early to receive the light of the Gofpel ; and alfo 
Jo foom to recover trom the corruptions with which that light had be. 
come for a time obfcured, has alfo permitted it /o Jong, and fo late, to 
enjoy all its concomiiant bleflings : how careful and how diligent alfo 
ought every confiderate mind to be, ftill to preferve them. 

‘© Atthe fame time, however, we ought not to forbear doing juftice 
to the efforts of thofe firft ages when this country began to emerge 
from its aboriginal wretched ftare. 

«© However barbarous the Rritons in general might be (both the firt 
and latter fettlers) on the firft invafion of the Romans ; and of however 
little importance to the Roman empire any dominion over them was, 
yet the Britons foon manifefted confiderable figns of rapid improve. 
ment, both in the exercife of their mental faculties, and in the indué 
trious application of the manual operations. 

«« Their artificers became gradually fome of the beft workmen; in- 
fomuch, that from the time of Agricola (who firlt taught them to build 
regular houfes and temples) to that of Confantine, they had been fo 
conftantly employed, and were become fo expert, that when Conj/lantint 
rebuilt the city of dutuz in Gaul, in 296, he was chiefly furnifhed, 
for the purpofe, with workmen from Britaiz, wha were efteemed the 
beft arcificers of all. 

*« Their agriculture alfo was. not only worthy of commendation, 
but became both ufeful to the empire in the higheft degree, and even 
neceflary. Fulian employed no fewer than eight hundred veilels t@ 
tranfport the corn from hence. 


«« Money was alfo coined here in great quantities, inforuch that 
Cunodcline made forty different coinages at leaft ; and there were fo 


many others, that at lait an edict of the Emperor's was iffued, that 90 
monty 
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money was to be ufed in Britain except fuch as was ftamped with the 


ies of Ceefar. | 
ef And the numbers of veffels and fmall fhips conftructed here be- 


came fo numerous, that Carau/ius found he had the advantage of fuch 
a provincial fleet in the Britith harbours, aseven tempted him to afpire 
to the purple: and when Conftantius afterwards came to oppofe him, 
he not only thought it neceflary to have a thoufand fail, bat in the end 
was indebted in a great degree to the advantage of a thick haze for 


his fuccefs. 
« To which we may add, that ¢rue religion was alfo eagerly em- 


braced here with uncommon ardour, and cultivated with the moft fin- 
cere intentions :—.of which the religious eftablifhment at Bangor was 
awell-known proof. An eftablifhment, free from all mona/lick re- 
fraints, and confifting of entire families, formed by perfons who, in 
thofe days of turbulence, gladly fought peace, retirement, and ftudy < 
not forgetting to maintain themfelves honeftly by their own induftry, 
whilft they promoted true fcicnce as far as the circumftances of the age 
would admit,” 


Throughout the courfe of this valuable publication, the pro- 
grefs of which we anxioufly anticipate, the author takes re- 
peated occafion to allure the reader’s attention to thofe great ad- 
vantages which this country has eminently enjoyed. It is the 
boaft of Britain, to have had feveral of its natives among the 
firft promoters of the true light of the Gofpel, Nor does the 
peculiar circumftance pafs without notice, that many of thofe 
moft illuftrious emperors, who have been diftinguifhed as in- 
ftruments of the mott important changes which have affe&ed 
the ftate and intere{ts of mankind, have been either immedi- 
ately refident at, or immediately connected with, our heft 
known {tations and fortreiles. 

Having thus with minute diligence conduted our readers 
through the volume, it hardly feems neceifary to exprefs our 
circumi{tantial epinion of its value. It is an honour to the 
learned and venerable author, and an ornament to the litera- 
ture of his country. May he long furvive to enjoy his well- 
earned reputation, and be induced to profecute his labours ona 
oe which very few indeed are fo qualified to elucidate and 
acorn, 
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Art. VII. The Poetical Works of Fabn Milton, in Six V,, 
Fumes, UWith the principal Notes of various Commentators, 
to which are added Illuftrations, with [ome Account of the Life 
of Milton. By the Kev, Henry Fobn Todd, M. A. 8yo, 
al.14s. Longman, Cadell, &c. &c. y8or. 


6 ke: qualifications of the prefent editor, for undertaking fuch 
a Work as this, have before been proved, to the fatisfa@ion 
of the public, by other literary efforts ; particularly by an edi. 
tion of Milton’s Comus, which appeared in 1798*. He was 
feen to poffefs a tafte for literary refearch, which being fupport. 
ed by acutenefs, diligence, and accurate recolle@ion, could not 
fail to accumulate {tores of knowledge, fuch as liberal and cu- 
rious readers will molt gratefully receive. His Comus indeed 
appeared to us rather overloaded with illuftration, than in any 
point deficient ; but, as a fpecimen of his editorial wealth and 
talents, it was undoubtedly an excellent precurfor to the edi- 
thou now produced, 

Inthe Lite of Milton, which occupies a confiderable part of 
the frit volume, Mr. Todd has fhown that the curiofity or dili. 
gence of his predecetlors had not rendered his enquiries fuper- 
fluous. ‘lo the materials which he compiled, he has made 
additions trom his own refources, and fras delivered the refult 
in a pure and unaffedted ftyle : and with a modefty which 
never fails to give new intere(t to that which is in other refpeds 
meritorious. We take for an example a paffage concerning 
Milton’s celebrated treatifes on Divorce, occafjoned by the un- 
traGlable condudt of his firlt wife, 


«¢ Dr. Johnfon and Mr. Warton are miftaken in fuppofing the new 
dofrine to have been unnoticed or neglected ; indeed the two Sonnets, 
which Milton wrote on the fame fubject, feem to difcountenance the 
opinion. It was certainly received with ridicule, as we learn from 
Howel’st Letter to Sir Edward Spencer. But it alfo gave rife toa 
band, not perhaps very formidable, who were called Diworcers, and 
even Miltonifs, Pagitt, in his ** Defcription of the Heretics and 
Seétaries” of that period, notices the former fet, with him who 
wrote the Traéate on Divorce at their head. ‘The latter title occurs 
in ‘* The Epilogue}, fhewing the Parallel in Two Poems, the > 

anc 


-- 








* See Brit. Crit. vol. xiii, p. 430. 

«© + Letters, roth edit. p. 455. 

«« ¢ Herefiography, &c. C540 p- 129. See alfo ibid. p. 77, and 
«¢ a brief defcription, &c. of Phanatiques in generall 1660.” P. 33. 

a | This book was obligingly pointed out to me by Thomas Park, 
Efq. to whom the literary world is indebted for fome of the fweetett 
Sonnets 
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{the Refauration, addreffe to her Highneffe the Lady Elizabeth, 
yc. W. 1649.” 8vo. 


** Force can but in a rape engage, 
*Tis choice muft make it marriage : 
Hence a conveyance they contrive, 
Which mutt on us their caufe derive ; 
This muft attaque, what holds out ftill, 
And is impregnable, the Will, 

This mutt enchant our confcious hands 
To flumber in like guilty band, 

While like the froward Miltonif? 

We our old nuptiall knot untwitt.; 
And with the hands late faith did joyn, 
The bill of plain divorce now figne.” 


« But Milton’s innovation was alfo oppofed from the pulpit. The 
Prefbyterian clergy not only caufed him to be fummoned before the 
Houfe of Lords, by whom however he was quickly difmiffed ; but 
one of them, in a fermon before the Lords and Commons on a faft-day, 
had endeavoured in vain to excite their indignation againft him. 
Milton notices this attack in the beginning of his Tesrachordon, and 
thanks his auditors for not repenting of” what the preacher called 
their fin, the negleling to brand his book with fome mark of their 
difpleafure. ‘This opponent, who has been hitherto unnoticed, was 
Herbert Palmer, B. D. a member of the Aflembly of Divines, and 
Parliamentary Matter of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

« *If any,” fays he to his judicial audience, ‘* plead confcience 
for the lawfulneffe of polygamy (or for divorce for other caufes than 
Chrift and his Apoftles mention, of which @ wicked booke is abroad and 
uncenfured, though deferving to be burnt, whofe author hath beer fo impu- 
dent as to fet his name to it, and dedicate it to yourfelves ) or for liberty to 
marry inceftuoufly, will you grant a toleration for all this?” Milton 





Sonnets in the Englifh language.” The book is in the colleétion of 
Mr. Park. Rev. © 

«© * | had examined many fingle Sermons of this period, under the 
hope of difcovering the author who had thus publicly attacked Mil- 
ton, but without fuccefs. I am indebted to my liberal friend, James 
Bindley, Efg. for pointing out, after a long refearch alfo, this forgot- 
ten difcourfe, of which I will give the title. ‘* The Glaffe of God’s 
Providence towards his Faithfull Ones. Held forth in a Sermon 
preached to the two Houfes of Parliament at Margarett’s Weftminfter 
Aug. 13, 1644, being the Extraordinary Day of Humiliation. Where- 
in is difcovered the great failings that the beft are liable unto, &c. 
The whole is applyed fpecially to a more carefull obfervation of our 
late Covenant, and particularly againft the ungodly toleration pleaded 
for under pretence of Liberty of Confcience. By-Herbert Palmer, B,D. 
eo.” | 
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260 Todd's Milton. 


now became an enemy to the Prefbyterians, whom he before had fa. 
voured. Notwith{tanding their oppofition, however, he proceeded tg 
illuftrate his opinion more forcibly, by paying his addreffes to a youn 

lady of great wit and beauty, the daughter of a Dr. Davis, with; 
defign to marry her! But this defire of carrying his do€trine into 
seillles was not countenanced by the lady. What is more remark. 
able, the proceeding contributed to effect a reconciliation with the 
difcarded wife.” P. li, &c. 


At p. cxx. Mr. Todd has inferted fome verfes, which were 
written, apparently by a female hand, in an original copy of 
the Paradife Loft, and fubferibed with thefe words, “* DiFated 
by FM.” whence it has been conjectured that they may be 
attributed to Milton. In the firft twenty-fix lines there is, to 
our apprehenfion, little that can be efteemed worthy of Milton; 
but the remaining lines, alluding to his blindnefs, are ftamped 
with the character of his mind, and if not written by himfelf, 
are certainly a happy imitation of his caft of thought and ex. 
preffion. There is however a line which wants a foot, which 
we fhail mark by printing it in italics ; as the defeé& has arifen 
probably from the omiflion of a word by thé printey or tran- 
{criber. 


‘© O Thou, who fometimes by moft facred voice 
Father of Light wert ftyl’d! let my free choice 
{ Though all my works be evil, feldom right) 
Shun loving darknefs rather than the light. 

Let thy effential brightnefs, with quick glance, 
Dart through the foggy mift of ignorance 

Into the darken’d intelleét, and thence 

Difpel whatever clouds o’erfpread the fenfe ; 
Till, with illumin’d* eyes, the mind 

All the dark corners of itfelf can find, 

And fill them all with radiant light, which may 
Convert my gloomy night to funthine day. 
Though dark, O God! if guarded by thy might 
J fee with intellectual eyes ; the night 

‘To me a noon-tide blaze, ‘iamin’d by 

The glorious fplendour of thy Majefty.” 


At p. cxxxii. is a long and very curious note, on the pore 
traits of Milton. We fhail cite, however, only one more paf- 
fage from the Life; which we fele& on account of the wife 
and ufeful fentiment it contains, particularly the concluding 
remark, by the prefent biographer. 


** His (Milton’s) favourite book was the Book of God. 'To Mil- 
ton, when a child, Revelation opened not her richeft ftores in vain. 
To devotional fubjets his infant {trains were dedicated ; and nevet 
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did bis barp forget to acknowledge the aids which he derived from the 
Mufe of facred infpiration, The remark of Gibbon, that the fublime 
jus of Milton was cramped by the fyftem of our religion, and never 
red to fo great an advantage as when he fhook it a little off, will. 
be admitted by few.”—[Surely, by hardly any perfons of tatte. |—** Ic 
jga juft and admirable obfervation of Mr. Hayley, ‘ that, if fome 
fionate admirers of antiquity feem to lament the fall of Paganifim 
as fatal to poetry, to painting, and to {culpture, a more liberal and é¢n- 
lightened {pirit of criticifm may rather believe, what it is a 
ble, 1 apprehend, to demonftrate, that Chriftianity can hardly be more 
favourable to purity of morals, than it may be rendered to the pertec- 
tion of thefe delightful arts. Milton himfelf may be regarded as an 
obvious and complete proof that the pofition is true, as far as poetry is 
concerned.” ‘The Meffiah of Klopftock, and particularly the Calvary 
of Cumberland, may be added as fine examples of the connettion bee 
tween true religion and poetry. - When modern republicanifm pree 
tends to confider Milton as her auxiliary, let her remember, with fhame, 
the fanGtity of manners which his pages breathe, and the Chriftian 
leflons which they inculcate. To him fight more detefiable than the 
object of her hopes could not poflibly be preferved. The defigns of 
the crafty fenfualift, and of the befotted ungrateful Atheift, it was his 
conftant endeavour, not to promote, but to overthrow.” P, cxlvi. 


The remainder of this firft volume is occupied by the Nun- 
cupative Will of Milton, with notes; a lift of the editions 
of his works, with Addifon’s critique on the Paradife Loft; 
and other matters, under the title of Prolegomena. Paradife 
Loft occupies the fecond and third volumes of this edition : 
and here we have nothing to regret but the omiffion of the ver- 
bal index, which was given in Feutan's edition. The fourth 
volume contains Paradife Regained and Samfon Agoniftes, am- 
ply and fatisfaCtorily illuftrated. In the fifth volume are 
Lycidas, Allegro and Penferofo, Comus and the Sonnets. Comus 
is reprinted nearly from the feparate edition ; the moft remark- 
able difference we have obferved is the omiflion of the Athridge 
copy of that poem. There are however fome additions 
alfo, of which we thall fubjoin an example. After inferting 
the cxxxvith Pfalm from Lawes’s collection, Mr. Todd pro- 
ceeds thus ; 


_“* Perhaps Lawes himfelf was the author of the receding tranfla- 
tion; for, as Mr. Warton has obferved, he was no bad poet. I fub- 


join an excellent proof of his poetical talents, taken from his firft 
ook of Ayres, 


“© NO CONSTANCY IN MANs 


I, 
Be gone, be gone, thou perjur’d man, 
And never more return ; 
For know that thy inconftancy, 
Hath chang’d my love to Icom: 
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Voda %, Milton! ; 


‘Thou haft awak’d me, and I can 
See clearly there’s no truth in man; _ 


Il, 
My love to thee wai chafte and pure, 
As is the morning dew, 
And ‘twas alone like to endare 
Hadft thou not prov’d untrue ; 
But I’m awak’d, and now I can 
See clearly there’s no truth in man, 


III. 
Thou may’ft perhaps prevail upon 
Some other to believe thee, 
And fince thou canft love more than one; 
Ne’er think that it fhall grieve me; 
For th’haft awak’d me, and I can 
See clearly there’s no truth in man. 


IV, 
By thy apoftafie I find, 
That love is plac’d amifs, 
And can’t continue in the mind 
Where virtue wanting is : 
I’m now refolv’d, and know there can 
No conftant thought remain in man.” Vol. v. p. 218; 


In the remarks prefixed to the Sonnets, {peaking of Henry 
Conftable, a fonneteer, fo much admired tn his day, that even 
the fevere B. Jonfon fpeaks of ‘* Conftable’s Ambrofiack 
Mufe,” Mr. Todd gives an account of a curious little volume 
in manufcript, in his potleffion, containing Sonnets, Satires, and 
Epigrams, by Conftable and other poets of Elizabeth’s reign, 
He produces a fpecimen of a Sonnet by that author; but we 
ure much more pleafed by a Sonnet addrefled to him, by an 
author unknown, which is indeed extremely elegant. 


‘«* England's fweete nightingale! what frights thee fo, 
As over fea to make thee take thy flight, 
And there to live with native countreyes foe, 
And there him with thy heavenly fongs delight ? 
What, did thy filter fwaliowe thee excite 
With her, for winter’s dread, to flye away ? 
Who is it then hath wrought this other fpite, 
That when as fhe returneth thow fhouldft ftay ? 
As foon as Spring begins, fhe cometh ay : 
Return with her ; and thow like tidings bring : 
When once men fee thee come, what will they fay ? 
Loe, now of Englith potfie comes the Spring ! 
Come, feare thow not the cage, but loyall be, 
And ten to one thy foveraigne pardons thee.” 


Vol. v. p. 444 
The 
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Dr. Fergufon’s Medical Refearches. 263 


The fixth volume of this edition comprifes the Odes aud 
Mifcellanies, with the Greek and Latin Poems of Milton, and 
ig concluded by a gloffarial Index. Prefixed to the Greek 
yerfes are the acute, learned, and important obfervations of 
Dr. Charles Burney, who, though he attempts not to depre« 
ciate the profound and extraordinary ‘learning of Milton, 
proves, with great Clearnefs, that Greek verfification had not 
been ftudied by him with that kind of accuracy, which has 
latterly been applicd to the fubject. 

The teader who fhall thus far have perufed our obfervations 
on this edition of Milton, will not be furprifed to find that 
we add our hearty recommendation of it, accompanied by a 
with, that other works of a fimilar kind may give a pleafing 
and ufeful occupation to the talents and indu(try of the editor, 





Arr. VIIT. Medical Refearches and Obfervations, being a 
Series of Effays on the Praétice of Phyfic. Effay the Firft. On 
the Nuture, Caufe, and Cure of Fever; with Forms for ex- 
temporaneous Prefcription. By Dr. Andrew Fergufon. 8vo. 
375 pp. 6s. Phillips. 180f. 


yas author, propofing to give a treatife on difeafes in gene- 
ral, begins with fever, as of molt frequent occurrence, 
In the Introdu@tion, we have a brief account of the feveral 
theories that have been invented to explain the phenomena of 
fever. Of thefe, he conceives the moft rational to be that 
maintained by the late Dr. Cullen, which he adopts, but with 
fome modification. As debility is prefent in every fever, and 
continucs through the whole courfe of them, he thinks it ma- 
terial to enquire into its caufe; this, after much inveltigation, 
he refolves into a deficiency in the due or healthy portion of 
oxygen. ? 

** Oxygen forms,” he fays, ‘* one of the elements of which our 
fyitem is compofed. There is a continual attraction of it from the 
air, and a watte of it in the fyftem ; a fupply of it is wanting a 
inevery part, for the purpofes of fenfation, motion and fecretion. We 
confider ail the fymptoms of fever to depend upon a ftate of debility, 
and that again, ona deficiency of oxygenation, of the natural heat of 
the body, and the incapacity of the body for attracting and retaining 
the proper quantity otf heat and oxygen, which are fo very neceflary 
for the purpofe of health, The diminution of the energy of the 
brain and of fenfibility, can only be owing to a deficiency of this fii- 
mulus, The brain, veffels, nerves, and wuteles, lofe that tenfion which 
is the {pring of life, and become incapable of atting with force and 

energy. 
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energy. Their a€tion being diminifhed, their functions become dif, 
ordered more and more, as the debility increafes, till they cannot ad. 
mit the ufual ttimulus of the circulation, without difordered ation be. 
ing manifefted by incoherence of ideas, and fufpenfion of the vital 
powers.” P. 63. 


Confidering debility as the proximate caufe of fever, the in. 
dication is, to remove it by the application of proper ftimu. 
lants. Thefe are heat, which fhould be kept up, he fays 
{p- 187) in the apartment of the patient, to 62 degrees of 

arenheit’s thermometer, or beyond that point. ‘** Heat isa 
itimulant necetfary to health, and is the pabulum of life,” 
Light, contrary to the prevailing praétice, fhould be freely ad. 
mitted, he fays (p. 187) into the fick room. ‘The author con. 
demns the practice ot muffling the rapper of the door, and 
laying ftraw before the houfe. ‘* This is certainly,” he fays, 
dimiuifhing a very neceffary impreffion, found, which might 
be of great fervice to the patient.” P. 188. Stimulating the 
olfactory nerves, with the odour of fragrant fubftances, may 
alfo, he thinks, have their ufe. ‘* Subftances of this kind 
may be employed, that will have a very great effect in deftroy- 
ing contagion.” He thinks it right that patients in fever 
fhould be taken out of bed, and incited to walk, that they may 
have the ftimulus of motion. The author next confiders the 
article of diet. Naufea and inappetency, the conftant atten- 
dants on fever, arifing, according to his theory, from debility, 
are beit removed, he fays, by the frequent adminiftration of 
food, of the moft invigorating kind. This fhould be given 
from the commencement of the fever, and continued through 
the whole courfe of it. ‘* I have often,” he fays, ‘* in the 
beginning of fever, feen evident advantage derived from giving 
food of the moft nourifhing kind, that 1s, animal food,” ashe 
afterwards explains it; “ wherein this is negle@ed, ficknefs and 
reaching wiil enfueand increafe.” P. 192. Purfuing this fy{tem, 
the author recommends mixing wine with the deco€tion of barley 
or other drinks, and that the patients be fupplied with good 
brifk beer. Bleeding, purging, and vomiting, as all of them 
tending to debilitate, can rarely, he thinks, be required, or when 
neceflary, mult be ufed fparingly. The only medicines he 
conceives to be proper, are ftimulants and tonics. The bark, 
he fays, is fo powerful a flimulant, that it is thought to have @ 
fpecihc power. ‘ But as the operation of every medicine ts 
contidered now, in the light of {timulus, more or lefs powet- 
ful” (p. 225) ; that is, we fuppofe, as poffeffing more or lefs 
power of ftimulating, ‘* of confequence there can be no fpe- 
cific medicine.” P. 251. Opium, camphor, wine, and zther, 
are among the molt powerful remedies againft fever. ae 
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he fays, “* is a very ftrong ftimulant, and will be of great fer- 
vice in fevers, when employed in a proper manner, in pro- 
jucing vitalment, and teffening the accumulation of vitality” 
(p.246): terms fubltituted for raifing the fpirits, and fupport- 
ing the powers of life. Mercury a@s by inducing a kind of 
isitity but of fo different a nature from the debility occa- 
joning fever, that it is fuppofed they cannot exift together. 
Mercury therefore may prove, the author thinks, a powerful 
yentive, or remedy, again{t fever, ** from its faturating 
fyftem with morbid fiate, and thereby excluding the 
febrile.” P. 373- Inthe courfe of the volume, the different 
ies of fever are defcribed, and a few cafes related, illuftra- 
tive of the author’s mode of treating them; but as the fevers 
were not, the author fays, of a very malignant nature, it is pro- 
bable the patients would have recovered under any other procels. 
Forms for preparing the diet, and medicines proper to be given 
in fever, follow and conclude the work. In thefe, however,. 
there is little that differs from the ufual and known procefles ; 
nor do we fee much: profpeé&t of improvement being made in 
the method of treating fevers, from any thing here detailed. 





Art. IX. Zhe Beauties of Engiand and Wales ; or, Delineas 
tions, Topographical, Hoftorical, and Defcriptive of each 
County. Embellifbed with Engravings. By Fobn Britton 
and Edward Wedlake Brayley. Volume l. vo. 414 pp. 
198) Vernor and Hood. 1861. 


THs is the introdu@tion to a very elegant and interefting 
work, upon which.no pains or expence feem to have been 
fpared. The reader is in this volume entertained with the to- 
pographical defcription of three counties, Bedfordfhire, Berk- 
fhire, and Buckinghamfhire ; and mutt be more than fufficiently 
faitidious, if he is not delighted with the engravings which ac- 
company it. The views are fo well executed, that they deferve 
tobe {pecified. The firft is Leighton Beaudefert Crofs, Bedford- 
thie. 2: Ely Cathedral, 3. Duaftable Priory. 4. Windfor. 
§- Windfor Caftle. 6. Buckingham. 7. Eton. 8. Stowe. 
9: Dounton Caltle, Herefordthire. 10. Hampton Court, 
tt. Church of St. Mary Query, Devonthire. 12. Badmin- 
ton, Gloucefterthire. | 13. Chepftow. Thefe engravings are, 
in our opinion, worth the whole that is charged for the volute. 

It will be perceived that they relate to places, many of which 
~s . are 
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are not defcribed in this volume ; but the fub{Cribers ape pp, 
commended to referve them by themlelves .till the work thal} 
be finifhed, when proper arrangements will be pointed out for 
them. 

I: feems only neceflary to fubjoin a fhort fpecimen, that the 
realer may perceive in what manner the work itfelf is executed, 
We take for this purpofe the account of Luton in Bedford. 
fhire. 


«* Luton is pleafantly fituated among fome hills on the River Le, 
which rifes in its neighbourhood at Lea Grove, — It is a long irregul, 
town, thaped fomething like the Roman Y, the angles branching of 
from the Market-Houfe. The houfes are in general but indi 
built; and the only ftru€ture deferving attention is the church, whi 
is dedicated to Saint Mary. 

** This fabric confifts of a choir, a nave, with two aifles fu 
by ten pointed arches, two tranfepts, and a handfome embattled tower 
on the weft, chequered with flint and free-ftone; at the corners are 
hexaogular turrets fimilar to that at Dunftable. ‘The arch of the wet 
door is ornamented with mouldings of various flowers, &c. Within 
the church is a fingular piece of ancient architecture; this is an her. 
agonal font, or baptifterium, compofed of ftone, and inclofed ina 
lofty wooden frame of Gothic arches, terminated with elegant taber- 
nacle work. The confecrated water during the prevalence of the Ro 
man ceremonies was kept in a large bafon at the top, whence it waslet 
down by the prieft through a pipe into the font. On the infide of the 
hoof a vine is reprefented, guarded by a lamb from the affaults of a 
dragon. ‘The vine is an emblem of the church, which is here alk. 
gorically defended by baptifm from the attempts of the devil. 

« On the north fide of the choir is a veltry-room ufed as a {chool, 
and an elegant chapel, founded by John Lord Wenlock, as appears by 
the tollowing lines from a manufcript in the Britifh Mafeum, 


* Jefu Chrift, mot of myght, 

Have mercy on ~_ le Wenlock, knight, 
And of his Wyffe Elizabeth, 

Woh out of this world is paffed by death ; 
Woh founded this chapel here. 

Helpe them with y" harty praer, 

That they may come to that place 

Where ever is joy and folace.” 


‘« ‘There are fome very ancient monuments in this church, yet asthe 
répetition of the infcribed memorials of long forgotten names cannel- 
ther prove interefting nor ufefulto the generality of readers, we fhall 
pafs them over without notice; on the eaft window is a 
of Saint George and the Dragon; on the breaft of the hero is a md 
crofs; beneath him are five mea in blue furred gowns, and a woman 

raying. | 
ee The fingular circumfances attending the life and death of the 
above Lord Wenlock, are too remarkable to be paffed over in filence. 
He flourithed in the reign of Henry the Sixth, was knighted, made 
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of Bamburgh Caftle, and Chamberlain to the Queen, Hav- 
ing acquired great wealth, he furnithed bis mafter with the loan of 


roy 6s. 8d. for which he received an affignment of the fifteenth aad 


ranted by Parliament in the year 1456,.and was foon after re- 
ei with the Order of the Garter. He valiantly fupported the 
royal caufe at the firit battle of St. Alban’s, wherein he was dreadfully 
wounded ; yet, with the ficklenefs of the times, he joined the Duke 
of York in 1459, and was in confequence attainted by the Lancaftrian 
Parliament. in Towton Field he fought bravely; and foon after- 
wards was recompenfed for his former lofswith feveral important of- 
fices; was created a Baron, employed in Yeveral embaffies, and ad- 
vanced to the great poft of Lieutenant of Calais. Notwithftanding 
all thefe favours, he again revolted, and engaged in the {chemes of the 
Earl of Warwick, to reftore the depofed Henry ; having raifed forces, 
he joined Margaret of Anjou betore the battle of Tewkefbury ; he 
was appointed by the general, John Earl of Somerfet, to command 
what was called the middle ward of the army. When Somerfet, who 
led the van, found himfelf unfupported in the fierce attack he made 
the enemy, he returned entaged to difcover the caufe. He 
found, Lord Wenlock with his troops ftanding in the market-place, 
Whether a panic had feized, or whether through a mutability of mind, 
he was indicating a new revolt, does not appear. But che Earl, unable 
to curb his fury, rode up, and with one blow of his battle-axe cleaved 
the head of the fuppofed traitor. 

« The Wenlock arms are ftrewed over the walls in various parts of 
Luton church, a circumftance rendering it probable that he coniri- 
buted towards the expence of repairing it, when the chapel above- 
mentioned was ere¢ted. 

« Part of this town was given by king Offa to the monks of Saint 
Alban’s, but the patronage of the church was not appendant to the 

ift. The advowfon was purchafed of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 

loucefter, for eighty marks, by Robert, the eighteenth Abbot of 
Saint Alban’s, who gave it to his monaftery a fhort time before his 
death, By acharter of confirmation granted by king John, in the 
firt year of his reign, its revenues were appropriated to the purchafe 
of provifions for the ufe of the abbey gueits. 

** In the reign of Edward the Fourth a ftately manfion was begun 
at Luton, by Lord Wenlock. Only the portico was finifhed, which 
fill remains complete in the wood at Luton Hoo: it is a very beauti- 
fal fpecimen of that kind of architeéture, ftyled the florid Gothic.— 
“ The Lord Wenelock,” fays Leland, ** left an heir general that was 
maried to a kinnefman of Thomas Scotte otherwife caullid Rotheram, 
Bithop of York. He had with her yn mariage Luton in Bedford- 
thire, and three hunderith markes of Landes thereaboute, and a faire 
place within the paroche of Luton caulyd Somerys, the which houfe 
was fumptuoufly begon by the Lord Wennelok but not finifched.” 

€ gateway and part of the tower are yet 10 be feen. ‘The tower 
has been very high, and-of great firength. Prior to the invention of 
gunpowder it might have been regarded as impregnable; in the wall 
was a hole or cavity called the whifpering pipe, which conveyed the 
loweft found from she bottom to the top; this was entire I 
52 n 
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John Napier began to pull down the tower about the commenténieg» 
of the laft century. 

«« Mr. John Pomfret, the poet, was born at Laton; and educars 
at Cambridge. On entering into orders, he obtained the living of 
Malden, in this county, and might have rifen in the chutch, but trom 
a malicious interpretation of fome paflage in his poem of Choice, 
from which it was inferred, that he confidered happinefs as more 
likely to be obtained in the company of a miitrefs than of ‘a wife, 

«© This reproach,” fays Dr. Johnfon, ‘* was cafily obliterated; for 
it happened to Pomfret, agto almoft all other men who plan fehemes 
of life; he had departed from his purpofe, and was then married. The 
malice of his enemies was however attended with a fatal confequence; 
the delay eonftrained his attendance in London, where he caught the 
fmall-pox, and died in 1703, in the thirty-fixth year of his age,” 
P. 30. 


An Appendix is fubjoined, containing a lift of fuch to 
phical works as have been confulted and ufed for this publica. 
tion ; which we think, from this fpecimen, promifes to be'a 
ufeful, as well as an clegant, addition to the literature of the 
country. 








Art. X. A Comparative View of the Public Finances, from 
the Beginning to the Clofe of the late Adminifiration. By 


William Morgan, F. R. 8. 75 pp. 28. 6d.. - Debrett. 
1801. 


WE had on a former occafion obferved, that the writings of 

Mr. Morgan on the finances called for our particular 
attention by a double title ; by the reputation he has acquired 
by his work on annuities, eminently recommending all his dif- 
cuffions on this fubj.&; and as the editor of the works of Dr. 
Price on the fame topic, which are in every one’s remembrance. 
To thefe the work before us adds a third motive, ‘to give it no 
ordinary contideration ; he has been furnifhed with authentic 
documents for it by Mr. Hobhoufe, a member of the Houfeof 
Commons. In his View, he profeffes to confider the capital 
ot the debt, the expences of the war, the taxes, and the confo- 
lidated fund. In the anfwers to it which we fthall have to notice, 
we may probably take fome opportunity to give our fentiments. 
on what.he has faid on the laft three heads : burt the firft is the 
mott important, and it will carry us to fuch a length, that we 
fhall contine ourfelves to it exclufively at prefent. Fromtheman- 
ner in which this author fhall appear to have acquitted himfelf 
on this topic, a proper conclufion may be drawn as to the othef. 
threé: and at this critical time, we regard the danger of po- 
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pular errors to be fo very formidable, that while we point out 
thofe into which Mr. M. has fallen, with all the brevity which 
fhall be in our power, our principal attention will be employed 
jn giving the fame account ri Pe correéted, 

The part of his Comparative View here confidered, occupies 
the firft feGtion of Mr, M.’s pamphlet, and part of the fixth. 
Here then, firft, we condemn his plan, or mode of ftatement, as 
illegitimate, A jult comparative view of our finances, at the 
beginning and end of any given period, muft contain every 
thing relating to the hiftory of the public debt during the 
term ; and the variation of the charges, on account thereof, 
both in nature and amount: and this will confift of four parts. 
1, A ftate of the initial debt; 2, the {um of all the new debts 
contraGted ; 3, that of .old and new debts paid off; and, 
4, the amount of the affets of the flate, if it poflefles any, for 
the difcharge thereof, both at the beginning and end of the 


‘period, and an account of their variations : and this mult con- 


clude with a general balance. Such alone is the proper mode 
of giving a juft account of the circumflances of an individual, 
or the finances of a ftate ; the latter of which, Mr. M, in his 
very title, profefles to perform ; and when the third and fourth 
branches of fuch an account are great with refpect to the two 
former, and are not brought forward in balance againft them ; 
bit, on the contrary, if nog capable of being entirely conceal- 
ed, are kept out of fight as much as poflible, the fallacy of the 
impreflion to which fuch a comparifon may give birth is great ; 
and its confequences, if it were to become widely diffeminated, 
of the worlt kind. Thus however it is, that Mr. Morgan has 
thought proper to treat the two latter articles or credits of the 


‘exchequer; and in his conclufive view of the whole traét, 


we find him betrayed into an affertion, which of arithmetical 
neceflity denies the exiftence of the third, or of the redemp- 
tion of any part of the debt by the finking fund. We judge 
it of public importance enough, in order to do away the effe& 
of this error, to endeavour to give a balance of the debt in the 
form defcribed above ; and to add fome obfervations on what 
this writer has faid on the finking-fund ; but to do this, it is 
neceflary to enter into fome preliminaries, in a form rather un- 
accuftomed to us, 

The annual payments of a ftate, on account of money bor- 
rowed, are either permanent as of intereft, where the repay- 
ment of the advance is not exigible; or, adly, terminating 
either at a period certain, as annuities for years ; or contin- 
gent, as thole for lives. The nature of thefe terminating pay- 
ments, and the mode of charging them in the pyblic accounts, 
ae firlt to be examined. ; 
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In what is immediately to follow, we {peak of annuities 
for years only. Different modes have been adopted, at differ. 
ent periods, for bringing them to account. In the flatements 
of the debt, for aconfiderable number of years after 1750, the 
fum borrowed upon each of them was entered as a part of the 
capital of the debt, and the total annuity as interelt payable 
thereon. Of this, we have an example in every yearly ac. 
count of Poitlethwaite’s Hiftory of the Debt. - Dr. Price was 
the firit, we believe, who attempted an alteration in this 
in which he is here followed by Mr. Morgan ; they infert in 
the capital of the debt the prefent value only of the remaining 
term of the annuity, retaining the total annual payment in the 
column of intereft due* ; yet, down to the year 178 3, the an. 
cient mode was fo far followed in the exchequer accounts, as 
to charge the original capitals of one part of the annuities for 
years and livest, while no fuch entry was made in refped of 
others; for which difference certain grounds were alledged by 
office: but in that year the commiffioners for {tating the public 
accounts laid it down univerfally, that the fum advanced for no 
terminating annuity, nor any part thereof, forms a part of the 
principal of the debt, or fhould be entered as fucht ; and, we 
believe, with the recent variation of Dr. Price in contempla- 
tion, They alfo drew up a ftate of the debt fo modelled§: and 
the form thus introduced was adopted by the exchequer, as ap- 
pears from the Report of the Scle&t Committee of Finance, 
in March, 1797]. 

The commiffion for public accounts, eftablifhed by Lord 
North, effected many important improvements in their form, 
and the colleétion and expenditure of the revenue ; but, have 
ing paid this juft acknowledgment to thofe who a&ed underit 
with fo much utility to the ftate, we with lefs reluctance ad- 
vance the opinion, that in a fingle inftance, where they found 
an error in an eftablifhed form, they failed in afligning the pro- 
per correction to it : and, after this, we very readily add, that 
the alteration thereof introduced by Dr. P. and here followed 
by Mr. Morgan, is, as far as it goes, a legitimate and juft cor 


———,, 





* See Additional Obfervations, p. 112. 
+ Eleventh Report of Commiflioners of Public Accounts, App. 
No. 21, PP- $93» 595° 
t Eleventh Report, v. 2. p. 136. 
Ditto, p. 143, and App, No. 33. 
i Rep. iit, App. A, 1. 
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feftion ; it being firft admitted, that the rate of intereft at 
which they value thefe annuities is juftly aflumed*. 

This may be proved from the very nature of an annuity for 
years, nted for an advance either to the ftate, or to an indi« 
vidual; and this we fhall do by an arithmetical indution, for 
the purpofe of avoiding the procefs by fymbols, which, though 
a better mode, is lefs generally underftood. Let it therefore 
be now fuppofed, that the {tate wants the fmall loan of 
45395521. (a fum, chofen to render what is laid down above, 
= a further point to be demonftrated, evident by infpe€tion) 
and for this, that it is agreed to give an annuity for fixty 

ars, to be computed at the intereft of 5 percent. Its value 
will be 18,9292 years purchafe, and its amount 18,6771. 12s. 

Here the intereft of the loan, at the end of the year, at 

cent. is 17,6771. 12s. and the excefs of the annuity above 
this fum (1000!.) has a preper funtion to perform ; and that 
is, to reduce the initial capital, by its own amount, at the end 
of the year: and it is, in reality, the firft of a feries of fixty 
increafing annual in{talments, the fum of all which are equal to 
that capital ; the nature of which inftalments mutt be laid open. 
The future term of the annuity now becomes fifty-nine years, 
and by the tables its value is decreafed to 18,8757 years pur- 
chafe, or to 352552). that is, itis reduced roool. and‘ be next 
year’s intereft of the capital, after the firft decrement, is 
17,6271. 12s. the difference bet ween which and the fecond equal 
yment of the annuity is 1osol. the amount of the fecond 
inftalment. 

Thus it is evident that the inftalment of the firft year (10001.) 
performs the fun&tions of an equal finking-fund of a 5 per 
cent. permanent capital, the amount of which is 353,552]. 
the advance for the annuity ; for it reduces that of the capi- 
tal of the annuity by rool. and becomes augmented the next 
year by sol. the intereft of the fum fo difcharged, as in the 
cafe with the common fund: the prefent value of every an- 
nuity for years is therefore, in every year, atrue ourltanding 
capital, and fhould be fo entered in the firft column, or that of 
principal due, in the account of public debt. The interelt of 
that prefent value, taken at a due fate, in the fecond ; or that 
of unmixed intereft, and the difference of fuch intereft and the 





_-——— — 


~~ 


* The mean rate of intereft here affumed might be verified for a 

= year: but the operation is very complicated ; and, we believe, 

as never been performed. We take that rate, F} pet cent, as alumed 
by Dr. P, and Mr, M. as fufficiently juft, and fhall adhere to it. 
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annuity, in a third* ; which ought always to be allotted 
component parts of the finking-fund. In a fimilar mode), 
might be fhown, that the like is true with refpeé& to fif, 
annuities, 

.. As thofe funds, during the continuance of every annuity, 
are applicable only to the reduction of their proper capitals, 
they will be henceforth called astached-fundst ; to diftinguih 
them from the common finking-fund, which being applicable, 
at the will of the fate, to the payment of any of the three 
great capitals, is called here the free-fund. 

Points lefs clear than this, on other occafions, we fhould 
down with little or no illuftration ; but the mode of flatement 
here propofed for confideration, we have for years expected to 
fee brought forward, with better recommendation than we can 
give it; we, therefore, could not avoid doing fomething to make 
up part of this defeé&t with which it comes forward: andal- 
though, in one part of it, the entry of the prefent values of anny. 
ities, with the capital of the debt, we have Dr. Price and his 
followers with us; we have the fame parties, the an{werers of 
Mr. Morgan, and reports of the graveft authority, againft us; 
as to the entire coincidence, annual inflalments of annuities, 
and the annual payments of the finking-fund. The grounds 
on which the latter proceed, befide that of conformity to pre- 
cedents, the remaining part of which they cenfure, we know 
not; but when Dr. Price undertakes to prove, ‘‘ that the in- 
variable application of the fund, is a method of difcharging the 
debt which on many occafions is preferable to that of annuj- 
ties’ ; among the fundry advantages which he held the former 
to poffefs, he inflances, as the moft confiderable, that it is an- 
nually increafed at compound intere(t ; thereby denying the 
fame of the inftalments of the latter: the latent finking-fund, 
exifting in that compound payment’an annuity, evidently had 
efcaped his attention. It would have been before-hand diffi- 
cult to conceive, that he fhould not recognize an objeé to 





* The contraét rate; that really obtained by the creditor: if that 


be at 4} percent. the prefent value is a true 44 per cent. capital ; if 


at 5}, a capital of that rate. The termination of many different an- 
nuities at one period, as Jan. 1860, does not make them arithmeti- 
cally a fingle capital, Their felling values differ trom their capitals, 
m the fame mode as the market value of ftock differs from its capital, 
The rate of contraét or real intereft being conftant, its average for an- 
nuities, having the fame term to run, is conftant, as taken with 
Dr. P. and Mr. M, It varies not with market intereft, 

+ On attached funds, more may be found in our Review for March, 
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he was fo juftly and fo ftrongly attached, undeg a veil 


‘more than femi-tranf{parent. 
~ Every thing faid above may be legitimately inferred, fram 
the arith 


metical proceffes ufed by Mr. Baron Maferes, in the 


ec of the firft and third modes propofed by him for 
ifcharg 


ing the public debt. Tous it feems impoffible to read 
that full comparifan, made as clear to the numbers ibe 
in it as: fuch a fubje& can be rendered, without perceiving th 
he had the doétrine of Price above cenfured, and its confe- 
quences, in his eye ; and that he was refuting it, The fame 
object appears alfo in what he has written further, an the pay- 
ment of debt by life-annuities. : 
After this long but neceflary jntrodu@tion, we come to the 
firlt of the twocapital divifions of Mr. Morgan’s Comparative 
View; his ftarement of the debt at the beginning of Mr. 
Pit’s adminiftration. He comprifes this in feven articles. 
Of thefe we fhall thow, in the margin, that three only are cor- 
; that he here negleéts the beft authorities, and errs in an 
unprecedented manner in tranfcribing from thofe which he 
follows*, 


Adopting 





* Mr. M.’s account, Art, 1. ** Exchequer annuities for 8 and 22 
years, 131,202]. improperly joined in a fingle article, their futute 
terms being fo different. ‘Thofe terms are taken from Dr. Price’s 
account for the preceding year, and fhould have been reduced one year 
cach. This error he repeats in the fecond and the third lines; but fo 
early after as the fourth and fifth he recognizes it, but does not cor- 
rect it in the three firft. The fecond article is an ** annuity of 
25,0001. forten years”. This is the whole, not the future term : here 
he varies from Lis own better form, adbered to by him in all the others. 
That future term, following the original before him, Dr. Price, he 
ought to have taken at three years, not four’; true duration, 3 years. 
The third article of the account, $2,317]. life-annuities, taken 
at ro. purchafe.”” Here are three errors; for this is a literal tranfcript 
of Dr. Price’s account of the year before: fram that amount, there- 
fore, by Du Parceux’s table, Mr. M. ought to have fubtraéted 
12~¢r4ths; and the valuation of the remainder had fallen below ten 
years. The third error is neglecting here to follow the mott approved 
authority. In December, 1783, the Commiffionets of public ac- 
counts, furnifhed with the beft documents, fet themfelves exprefsly to 
draw up a ftate of the public debts in an improved accurate manner. 
We regard this piece as the moft finifhed account we poffefs, for any 
ne year. They make the amount of thefe annuities, including a 
fontine of ¢4ol. a year, 79,8031. The fourth article is correét—the 
long-annuities. ‘The fifth, ** bank-annuities for twenty-four years,” 
494,3321. is erroneous, being by the ftandard account 409,650]. The 
fapital of the 3 percents, is alfo ftated, in that report, at 181,613,251. 
agrecing 
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Adopting therefore fuch alterations in this part of My 

organ’s account as we have above given authorities for, we 
fhall proceed to reftaie it, following the mode with refped tp 
annuities given above, here and sareughone thefe rem 


valuing them with him at 5 per cent. 
of December, 1783, will fland thus : 








hus the funded debe 
















































Table I. 

Charges. Set Years mean. Capital £. Interea. ‘ihe by 
1 34 73,000 3,650 | 21,350 25,000 

2 " 317,206 15,860 | 39,020 
io 3 #21 978,458 | 48,999] 27,401 wan 
coos 14 24 | 5,653,170} 282,658 | 126,992 | 409.659 
5 76 | 12,945,562 | 647,278 | 16,597] 669,915 
Lives...... 6 | tAges57 78,079 38,904} 40,899) | 79.895 
Annuities... 20,745/475 | 1,037,272 | 272,259 | 1,309.59) 
Siciiaiid 3 per cents | 181,613,254 | 5,448,597 | no fund | 5,448,397 
. *** > 4ditto 29,750,000 | 1,190,000 | no fund | 1,190,000 
252,108,729 | 7,675,669 | 272,259 | 7,947,928 











We next give an account of the effet of the aggregate of 
thefe attached funds ; the exiftence and operation of whichare 





agreeing with Dr. P.’s own account, in his ftate of the debt, publifh. 
ed May, 1783. In Mr. Morgan’s tract its amount is 181,611,254) 
but on this head he is not taxable with dire&t error. We have met 
with proofs of the exiftence of a recent official paper, from the te 
port, which led Mr. M. into this variation: he, in his own right, 
prefers the one; we the other. We think the total of this amounts to 
feven errors, in matter or principle, and two in form, in an accountof 
feven articles. Their balance, however, we readily add, has no weight 
either in crimination or defence. Since this note was drawn up, we 
recollected that Dr. Price had faid fomething about this account of 
the Commiflioners. We find him confidering it as we do ; a ftand- 
ard to correét other accounts by it. (Poft. to State of Debts, p. 3-4) 
This enabled him to give his laft correétion to his many flatements 
the public accounts. Ali the correétions we have ftated above from 
the report are to be proved by it; and we found, with great fatisface 
tion, that the total permanent capital, and total payment for debt (dif- 
fering from Mr. Morgan’s) are the fame as thofe in the table, the laf 
places of figures varying by a unit in each only. If Mr, M. the edi 
tor of his works, had feen this, it would have faved him many errom® 
kt would alfo have faved us much trouble, if we had recolleéted 
fooner. 

* Of fundry terms ; the mean fixed very well by Price. 

+ Year before 56 deducible from Price, value by Mafere’s 
from Du Parcieux, proper ** for flate annuitants,” Price’s 
tional Obfervations, pp.-2, 135+ 


Tables 
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jittle, if at all, noticed, from this term to the end of Decem- 
her, 1801, or the laft eighteen years: the utility of which, on 
the prefent fubject, will thortly appear to demonttrate irfelf. In 
that period, the firlt and fecond.fets of annuities having fallen 
ia, with part of the fixth, or the life-annuities, the fubfequent 
account for thefe varying in form, from that of thofe flill out- 
flanding, muft be given feparately. ‘Thofe attached funds con- 
tinued increafing yearly, until each had reduced its proper ca- 
ital, and abforbed its total intereft; they afterwards became 
funds, and were applicd to reduce the permanent debt ; 
and their operation is here fuppofed to have been confined to 
the 3. per cent, ftocks only; the average price of which, for 
the whole term, is taken fo high as 75}. per cent*. ~ The re- 
du@tion fo made by them, after they became free, it is evident, 
inuft be affigned to have a juft view of the entire effe& of the 
aggregate attached fund (exifting as fuch in December, 1783) 
to the prefent time, 
Table If. 


Annuitics. Yrs.j Fir fet. {¥rs] Second fet. | Yrs; Sixth &t on Totals, 
Lives. 


Fallen in, and become a , ‘ 
ont Mpg a 34] 25,000] 7] 54,880)18] $51,771] 131,651 


Increafe by intereft of 3 - ; 
ange barcanerib al of TO 19,575|11] 29,580|16| 19,729] . 68,884 








Totals and theiraggregate.. 18 | 44,575 84,460 71,500 200,535 








Of proper capital paid off in 34) 73,000] 7] 317,206]18] t645,490) 1,035,696 
eS per cents at 75]. after in 149/655,000/11] 740,111) 16 657,664}2,050,773 


























Totals and their aggregates 18 {726,000} 1,057,317) |1,303,154|3,085,47% 


This auxiliary refult is to be combined with a {tate of the 
annuities of the firft Table, not fallen in, for December, 1801; 
and the general confequence of the compounded account 
fhown. 





| a — 


* Intereft 4 percent. ‘This variation from the rate adopted 51. di- 
minifhes the augmentation of the fund, when free; and its reduction 
of 3 percents. and is unexceptionable on that fide ; it is admitted ad 
veritatem imitandam. ' 

+ Fallen-annuities for years 79,880l. total 123,477]. in 15 years 
oe A.’s refolutions) and for lives 43,5971. adding three years by 

afere’s tables, fall 18 years, 51,7711. 

} Fall laft 16 years (i.¢.) fince we bad a ftand, 47,1461. by 
Halley’s hyp 2,946]. a year. Its produce in money, at com 
interett, 4 per cent. is the amount of 2,946]. for 16 years ; added to its 
amount for 15 years, ditto 14, &c, dc. redeeming flock at 751. 

The 
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The firft remaining fet of annuities is the former third, 
having no longer fubequal terms of continuance, a future meq 
length of duration can no longer be aflumed for them. This fe 
comprifed four divifions, or clafles of annuities, of 30,409), 
23,254!. 7.7761. and 14,8qul. refpectively terminating in 18, 
34,43, and sf years. The aggregate of their prefent valyejs 
given in the firit line of the following Table ; and proceedj 
with the remaining three fets as before, it exhibits the fate 
the annuities exifting in 1783, and the entire operation of they 
funds, both in their free as well as in their attached ftate, for 
the whole 48 years, or period of comparifon, 

Table III. 


Aanvities. Set.) Terms. Capital £. Iatere®@. Attached Funds.) Yearky Paymey, 











Remain- (3 | Various 203,104 10,149 66,172 16,32) 
ing for < 4{ years 6 2,076,925 103, 846 305,804] 409,659 
years.. (5 58 12,494,127] 624,706 39,169]  665,8%5 

Lives.... 6 | Age 75] 132,859 6,626 21,408 28,032 

#Amount, Dec. 1801.. 14,906,655] - 745,350]. . 452,548}  1,197,6%8 


Dec. 17835, 
Ee Es cand ogee e 





20,745,475] 1,037,272 272,259) 1,509,331 


, 





Difference of remain- ¢ (—)5,838;,820/(—) 291,949} (-1-) 160,289] (—) 131,655 


jing annuities ..... 

+Difcharge by, and 
amount of, funds ‘ Funds be- + . 
become free, “Ta: (—)2,050,775 neha amg oa (-4-)200,555) (-4-) 151,651 
ble Il. eeenree ee ere 





Sum of variations made (—)7,889,595/(—)291,942](+-)360,824, +40 





Balance of variations ) 
arid Amounts, Dec. ¢ Maan oe er eaters 1,309,531 











BITES wcccccce cece 


The permanent capital having been diminifhed two millions 
by the attached funds now fet free, and as they will contiate 
the fame operation, it is the fame fufficiently nearly with refped 
to the general aggregate of all the capitals, as it they had left 

‘the permanent capital unreduced, and been employed in the 
difcharge ef their own, and continued fo ; we may take there- 
fore the capital to beweduced by the mixed fund, 633,0831. a 


—— 





_s 


* Report 11 Commiffioners, 1783, Appendix, No. 30, 1} yeas; 
but Committee of Finance, 1797, 3 years ; former taken. 

+ In a general account of the debt for 1801, the fums in this line mult 
continue in charge, with refpeét to thefe annuities; and 2,050,000. 
the diminution of permanent capital be joined to the other payment 
of the free fund ; to the fum of which 200,535]. placed properly here, 
mutt be added. 


12,855,880! 
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14,845,880), only 5 and here, procesiing in the. mode eriginaliy 
laid down by us, and now coming into ule, to compare the fum 
of the attached funds of the annuities not yet fallen in, with 
their capitals, we fhall find that in 1783 the tormer was 1-76th, 
sndin 180 lefs than 1-35th of the latter; but that.the amount, 
“o which all the attached funds, exifting as fuch in 1783, are 
now augmented 633,083], is the twenty-firft part of the ca- 
pital 12,855,880l. ' i : 

Before we {peak further of this mixed fund, it muft be ob- 
fewed of finking-funds in general, that they are in their origin 
either in a certain fenfe gratuitous, or onerous, or mixed. Ifa 
new fund be obtained without an aétual addition to the exilting 
burthen of the nation, itis gratuitous, in a fair though not the 
higheft fenfe of the term. When it is generated or augmented 
by annuities fallen in, or by increafe of the revenue without 
new taxes; where the {tate fhares a part only of a new influx of 
wealth to the contributors to the revenue, whofe burthens are 
at the fame inftant lightened by the remaining part thereof, 


| fach an acquifition is gratuitous. A fund alfo may be gra- 


witoufly augmented, but it cannot be generated by the intereft 
of capital redeemed; and it was by a combination of thefe 
three modes folely, that the fund we poflefled down to 1793 
was formed. 
_A fund is.onerous in its origin, when it is formed only by 
new taxes impofed, with no prefent counterbalance to their 
efe&t wrought by it; fuch in fa& were the initial attached 
funds of the annuities confidered above, although now not 
forming a very iopportant part of their improved value ; and 
fuch a free fund,;compofed of new taxes laid during a war, 
will at its firft inftitution be. But if a confiderable and effeQive 
fund were in exiftence at its commencement, the amount of 
which was annually augmented by taxes, the price of ftock 
being continually fupported by its. continually increafing 
amount, the taxes for the intereft of the loan would be lefs ; 
and a part of the new impofition for the fund, equal to that 
diminution of intereft to the creditors, although apparently 
onerous, would really be gratuitous: and even in the writings 
of Dr. Price, as perhaps will be feen here@fters we find proots 
that this diminution may be of a magnitude of the firft im- 
portance ; it may jn effect be a large part of, be equal to, or 
finally exceed, the tax granted in addition to the fund; and 
their difference come to be a fmall addition of burthen only, 
ora pofitive gain. “Fhefe principles we lay down here, as 
throwing confiderable light on what is immediately to follow 5. 
and of which probably, befose we difmifs this article, we may 
give an illuftration in pra€tice. | a 
ut 
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But a finking fund, be it of either of thefe defcriptions, o 
any how mixed of both, is rightly conceived and fpoken of, 
as an article on the credit fide of the exchequer of an indebyed 
nation ; inall refpeéts, it is regarded and argued upon as an 
OFF-seTT againft the debt: and it cannot be denied, that whena 
- ftate, after providing for its intereft, has legally, and in the mot 
binding manner, made over to Certain truftees a portion of its 
annual income for the difcharge of the capital, that annuity fo 
made over becomes a national affet; and the circumftances 
of fuch a nation, like thofe of an individual, are to be deter. 
mined by the balance of the amount of its debts, and the 
value of its affetsin the market; thefe balances, with ref 
to the annuities and the prefent amount of their attached 
funds, exifling as fuch in 1789, at the termination of the 
years 1783 and 1801, are feen in the following Table, 


Table IV. 
End of years &: 3.6 . 28. a © 1783. 1801, 
Affets, perpetual income of . . . « « 272,259 633,083 





Value at 5 percent. . »« + « © s 


§+445,180 2,661,660 
Capital undifcharged thereby . . . 


2057455475 | 12,855,880 








Balance of prefent value of debts and affets 15,300,295 194,220 


As we fthall prefently have to draw a comparifon of far 
greater importance, from a procefs founded’ on the fame pria- 
ciples, in further confirmation of its legitimacy, we add, that 
the mixed fund, 633,000!. even if its entire amount had been 
attached, mult have had a real value; and that value, cateris 
paribus, could have been no other than that of an equal free 
fund, or, which is the fame thing as to this purpofe, of any 
equal difpofeable income of the ftate, which it fhall choole to 
alienate to a body of purchafers, on condition that they thal 
deliver up ftock to the commiffioners, of the fame prefent value 
in the market. We have a@tually feen this principle carried 
into pra&tice on a very large fcale; a portion of the land-tax 
rendered perpetual, has been fold to the contributors and others 
for a capital of 16,083,ccol. extinguifhing, and admitted to 
have extinguifhed, @capital to that amount, by both parties in 
Parliament: and if the money-price thereof had been paid 10 
the commiffioners, and they had purchaied therewith ftock to 
the fame amount, this would have been the cafe fuppofed io 
the balances above given. This fund is moreover, in the above 
op:ration, taken to be applied to the redemption of a capital 
at § per cent. thereby leaving a remaining adverfe balance, rela 
tively indeed verv minute, 194,2201. only ; but being confer 
as a faleable itate perpetuity, it is evident alfo, that its — 
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value in the market is equal to that of an equal income in the 

cent. ftocks, aétually irreducible, whatever the price of the 
flock at the time may be ; and therefore its felling price would 
redeem twenty-five times its amount, or 15,827,075]. or 
4,971,195!. morethan its proper outftanding capital ; admitting 
that the prices of the different ftocks are proportional to their 
nominal rate of intereft: and it would fo redeem 21,102,766l. 
in the 3 per cent. ftocks, or 33} times its amount, excceding 
its proper capital 8,246,8861.* The balance given above, al- 
though evidently part of the Mgr Ante of the debt of 1783 
and 1801, is paffed over by Mr. Morgan. 

Inthe hiftory of the debt during the whole term, and the 
variations it underwent, a place ought likewife to have been 
found by him, for the important change adopted from the very 

inning of laft war, with refpeét to annuities for years. Over 
and above the intereft of the attached fund, joined in one pay- 
ment with the interelt of the capital, a fecond was added pro- 

joned to the latter, not indeed to be applied to its redution, 
fatto that'of the permanent debt, whence two funds were pro- 
vided on occafion of the fame advance. We have called the 
firft the attached ; the fecond, becaufe we fhall have again to 
mention it in contradiftinétion to the other, may be named the 
addititious fund. It was thus thefe grants, in name long, be- 
came in effe& fhort, annuities; for, although there will remain 
a capital due on them, to the end of their terms, their additi- 
tious funds will, in a fhorter period, have reduced another ex- 
ceeding that remainder. 

We thall illuftrate this, by the example of an annuity of 
§0,0001. for 60 years, computed as before at § per cent. its 
capital will be 94.6,46ol. its intereft 47,3231. the attached fund 
2,0771. its addititious fund 1 per cent. upon the capital 9,464). 
and the fum of both 12,1411. which would redeem the affign- 
ed capital in the 5 per cents. at par, in about 32 years; but 
amuch greater portion of the debt, in the fame time,in any ~ 
other ftock ; therefore the inftitution of this addititious fund, 
effeQually changes long into fhort annuities. If the intereft had 
been higher, the term would have been fhorter ; but this would 
have been of no advantage to the ftate. * 


(To be continued. ) 





* Some perfons may haftily infer from this, that even where there 
exifts a free fund faithfully applied, it is not difadvantageous to raife 
money on annuities for years: no fuch confequences can Se drawn 
from what is above ftated, 
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Agr. XI. 2. Horatius Flaceus, eum locis quibufdam ¢ Greg 
Scriptoribus collatus, que critict in commentaris furs nonduag 
animadverterunt.  Accedit index perpetuus ad au€lores q 
Wagnero laudatsi, nec non Oda, O Fons, et Intermiffa Venus; 
@ Latino in Grecum converfe. Auétore Stephano Weft, 
8.7.B. R. SS, 8.4.8. kditio itera.  Bv0. 1 49/pp, 
4s. Payne, 1801. 


He efforts of the Latian Mufes being formed exprefsly 

and confefledly upon thofe of their Grecian inftru@refies, 
no illuftration can be more fatisfa€tory than that which con 
fers the originals with the copies ; and enable us with eafe to 
examine and compare their fimilarities or differences, This, 
fays an eminent critic®, is ** an exercife of much diverfified 
utility and delight. Firlt, that we may proceed tightly in our 
eftimation of geniufes, how much each produced from him- 
felf, how much he borrowed from others, how he employed 
what he took, either in polifhing or adorning it. It is univer: 
fally pleafing ; it improves and increafes the elegance of the 
mind, and the fenfe of beauty, truth, and fublimity ; the flores 
of mental treafure are augmented by the comparifon of thol 
who have handled the fame argument, whether one has imi- 
fated the other, or each has feparately followed the impulfe of 
his own genius,” 

The comparifon of Virgil, with the Greek authors whom 
he followed, was made by. Fulvius Urfinus, in a book pub- 
lifhed originally in 15673; an improved edition of which 
(1747) with many additions by Valckeaaer, is in the handsof 
every [cholar, The collating of Horace, in a fimilar manner, 
was not fo ealy, becaufe his originals, the Lyric and familiar 
poets of Greece, have had a lefs propitious fate, than the great 
models of Pafloral, Dida&tic, and Epic compofition, 1t was 
however at length performed, by a-young German of the name 
of Henry Wagner, whofe firlt offering to literature it Way 
and was publithed in 1770; a fmaller volume of additions 
being fubjoined in the foliowing year. 

Mr. Welton, known from other publications as an elegant 
fcholar, has here undertaken to make further additions to the 
collection of Wagner, whofe citations, from the firft publica 
tion and the fupplementary work, he has placed in the form of 
references, under the text of his own tra&t. ‘Thefe books'of 
Wagner are, however, from what caufe we know not, fo diffi- 
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eit to be procured in England, that in feveral months we have 
been unable to procure a copy, except by the indulgence of 
Mr. Wefton himfelf. This being the cafe, we cannot hefi- 
are to fay, that the ingenious author would have rendered a 
more acceptable fervice to the learned world had he republifhed 
Wagner's books, incorporating them regularly together, and 
fubjoining his own additions in their proper places, with fome 
mark of diftinétion to them. To this undertaking, not at all 
precluded by what he has already done, we ftill exhort him ; 
hoping to fee, as the refule of our advice, a volume worth 
to accompany the joint labours of Urfinus and Valkenaer. 
This is the more defirable, becaufe the additions of the prefent 
author are, after all his labour, rather too inconfiderable to 
form a feparate book ; and the mere references copied from 
Wagner require a great library, and indefatigable diligence, 
w turn them to any real ufe. 

Of imitations, properly fo called, very few could remain for 
Mr. Welton to colleét, after the refearches of Lambin, Klot- 
zius, and the repeated effurts of Henry Wagner. He there- 
fore takes profeffedly a wider {cope, and fatisfies himfelf, in ge- 
neral, with fhowing how the be(t Greek authors have exprefled 
fentiments fimilar to thofe of the Roman poet. 


“ Non fequitur alteram femper alteram imitatam effe, neque hac 
mente femper comparationem Horatii cum Grecis inttituerem, fed ut 
monttrarem etiam, quomodo eadem fententia, ad exemplar antiquitatis, 
et pro dignitate optimorum auctorum, in diverfis linguis exprimi po- 
wert.” P. vi. 

Nor does he at prefent proceetl beyond the Odes and Epodes 
in this examination, but promifes, if the public, or rather the 
bookfellers, (hould favour the defign, to go through the remain- 
ing Writings of his author: “ poftea fa columnis placuerit, uf- 
que ad finem Artis Poetice progreflurus.” But this we agaia 
exhort him to do, by means of the beft and moft ufeful vehicle, 
anew edition of Wagner. 

In his Preface, however, Mr. W. notices a few paflages in 
the Satires and Epittles, and begins with thofe much-difputed 
words * Perfidus hic caupo”, 1 Sat. 29; on which, to our 
alfonhment, not a word is faid in the {plendid London quarto 
edition, which we formerly examined, The attempt, how- 
ever, of Mr. Wefton, to find the Lawyer of Markland in the 
Caupo of the poet’s text is extremely unhappy: for, true as it 
is, that ** caupo verborum”, and Adywy xdenros, are ufed in Latin 
and Greek for mercenary orators, nothing whatever could ex- 
cufe the poet for ufing Canpo, fingly and fepatately, without 
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any fuch reference, in the fenfe of a Lawyer. The nox, 
therefore, chough learned, is abfolutely without ufe, as to the 
illuftration of Horace ; nor do we fee why, in. fo familiar g 
{train of compofition, the poet fhould not have introduced the 
tavern-keeper, as well as the other perfonages mentioned, 

In the illuftrations of the Odes, the firft is from the 
Perfic, not the Greek ; but it is curious to fee the very near 
approach of two poets, who could not have had any commy. 
nication. Horace fays, that if Mzcenas will efteem hima 
Lyric poet, he fhall be clevated to the fkies, ** fublimi feria 
fidera vertice.” Ferdufi, the Perfian poet, with more gallan. 
try, fays that the kindnefs of his miftrefs would raife him t 
the fame elevation. 

‘¢ Si una notte pofiem in tuo gremio requiefcere 
Excelfo capite ceelum ipfum ferirem.” 


Sir William Jones, who produced the paflage of Ferdufi, 
does not appear to have recolleéted this parallelifm of Horace, 
and therefore rather too harfhly accufes his Perfian friend of 
turgidity : ‘ grande eft, et fonorum ; licet, ut verum fateamur, 
nimis turgidum.” Poes. Afiat, p. 115. An Afiatic poet may 
furely be allowed the ufe of a figure, which the chafte dignity 
of the Latian Mufe did not reje&. Mr. W. does not con- 
fine himfelf rigoroufly cither to Horace, or to the Greek au- 
thors who illuftrate him. 

In his fecond note, apropos to Mug:tigs xpov0s, which is intro 
duced only as being in the fame epigram with two lines, which 
are thought to illultrate Horace, he not only cites Metaftafo, 
but tranflates him into Englith. 


A thoufand days in one I tell, 
~Abfent from my foul’s delight : 
When near my foul’s,delight I dwell, 

‘Thoufands are a moment’s flight*. 


This verfion, however, exhibits an hyperbole far beyond the 
flight of Metaftafio, who only fays, ‘* days are moments in 
the prefence of the beloved obje& ;” but that thoufands of 
days fhould pafs as a moment, is not quite fo credible ; nor's 
the expreflion very neat, which in the Italian it certainly ts. 


** Se lontan, ben mio, tu fei, 

Sono eterni i di per me: 

Son momenti i giorni miei, 
Idol mio, vicino a te.” 


Of thefe notes, in general it may be faid, that they are il- 
luftrations of Horace, and other authors, evincing ingenuity 
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and reading, but not always much to the purpofe of any f{pe- 
cific plan. When the author proceeds to illuftrate the Satires, 
we truft he will not omit (as his predeceffor Wagner has, in 
both his publications) to cite from the Anthologta the ‘whole 
Epigram of Philodemus, which forms fo important a com- 
ment on ** Gallis hanc Philodemus ait,” in 1 Sat. ii. rar. 

In giving two Odes of Horace in Greek, Mr. W. has fol- 
lowed the example of fome learned men in earlier times, who 
amufed themfelves with this kind of exercife. It has been 
the fate of all modern compolitions in the Greek language, 
when brought to the telt of a fevere criticifm, to prove rather 
the imperfection than the fuccefs even of the beft attempts. 
We fhall not undertake at prefent an examination of that na- 
ture; but even in the firft ftanza of the verfion of «* O Fons 
Bandufie,” L. 3, Od. 13, we cannot pafs uncenfured the ufe 
of alya, in the feminine, to exprefs hoedum. ipgos was the 
proper word, but alg, being either mafculine or feminine, 
might have been ufed. But, to fay of a fhe-goat, 

—— xa) ipay RarAsras, 2 UMYKEV, 

is altogether inconfiftent. The females are not pugnacious ; 
and, even. among inferior animals, the office of that fex is not 
ipa but: ipaeba,, not to make love, but to be beloved. 

_If Mr. Wefton fhould. apply his learning and ingenuity, 
according to our advice, to the republication of Wagner with 
additions, we muft prefs alfo another admonition upon him ; 
that of attending much more carefully to the errors of the 
prefs. than had been done in this publication, At its firft ap- 
pearances there were errors, even in Jimine, of the molt glaring 
kind; and though the worft of thefe have been noticed and re- 
moved, there is yet abundant reafon to complain, that the 
printers have not been watched with that care, which is always 
necellary when learned languages are committed to the prefs. 





Art. XII. Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures, Se. 
(Continued from our laft, p. 1 54.) 


| SINCE our Review for February was printed, the hand of 


Death is faid to have terminated the worldly career of the 
author, Whofe elaborate, but no lefs impious work, we have fo 
lately undertaken to refute. The event is awful. Whatever 
Were his errors, whatever his offences, the account is clofeds 
and ftands referred toa Tribunal too tremendous to be lightly 
T2 men- 
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mentioned, To errors once avowed, the human mind adheres 
with a pertinacity fo {trange, that perhaps no arguments wha. 
ever could have produced remorfe in Dr. Geddes, for what he 
bad thus dared to publifh. Yet we lament that he cannog 
read, at lealt, what may be urged againft his molt pernicious 
notions. ‘The poifon, however, remains; and, unlefs the an. 
tidote be provided, may continue to increafe diforders, already 
but too prevalent among mankind. We thall therefore com. 
plete our defign: and thould we call one wanderer back from 
the precipice to which this author leads his readers ; or prevent 
eveii a few found Chriltians from perplexing themfelves with 
his dangerous annotations, we {hall undoubtedly have perform. 
eda fervice, which may confole us, on refleétion, for any la 
bour we may undergo, or any obloquy we may encounter, 

We proceed now to examine the Critical Remarks of Dr, 
Geddes, in the manner which was exemplified in the beginning 
of our preceding articles. 

P. 9.—*'* Created, g3. This word has, chiefly on the au- 
thority of Maimonides, been confidered as implying what 
theologians call an abfolute creation out of nothing.” The 
fingle authority of Maimonides would be greatly an overmatch 
for that of Dr. Geddes, But Maimonides is not fingle. 
Aben Ezra, and other Jewifh grammarians, concur with him, 
In the Hebrew language, we have three verbs, x3, mwy, and 
each having its proper meaning; and though, in the negli 
of common fpecch, the adjacent words may fometimes be ufed 
the one for the other, the extremes never can- gna is properly 
tocreate in the highell fenfe ; to produce, out of nothing ; the 
whole thing, both matter and form. sy), is “ to fafhion”, in the 
lowe(t fenfe ; to give external fhape and figure. mwy is a word 
of a middle meaning between the other two ; fignifying pro- 
perly to induce form (not external form, but the +3 rh iy tive 
of the thing) upon a praexifting material. The peculiar 
force of the verb x3 feems to be put out of doubt by the ule 
of jt, If. xlv. 7. Lo this text, Jehovah defcribes himfelf as 
“he that fathioned (syv) the Light; and created («2») Dark- 
nefs.” Light was a mere formation out of the matter of the 
chaos previoufly formed. But qen, which we render darknefiy 
was evidently that matter in its tilt undigelted, ftagnant ftate. 
That therefore was, ftri&ly fpeaking, ** created.” Again, iM 
the latter part of this fame verfe, ** making (mwy) Peace, and 
creating (wa) Evil.” Peace is a thing of order and arrange- 
ment. Bu: Evilconfilts in the want of order and arrangement, 
and in the want of a direlion of every thing to its proper 
end. Of this, the God of Good and Order is indeed the 
Creator 
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Creator (producing the material of which it is made) but he 
js not the formal caufe. In Gen. i. @1, and thrice in the a7th 
yerfe, the word wna is ufed, when, if the difference we here: 
have noted between the words be real, pep might feem more 

per. But although the materials out of which whales and 
men were made, were indeed in exiltence at the time to which 
thefe texts immediately relate, yet if thefe materials were, as 
we aflert, the production of a creative power, the word wna is 
not ufed altogether improperly, nor probably without detign. 
Some account for the ufe of xa in another way. They. fay 
that the materials, out of which animals and men were made, 
are quite different from any of the elements of the material 
world, and were created at the very times to which thefe texts 
affign the creation of whales and man refpectively. With re- 
{fpeét to the materials of the bodies, either of men or brutes, 
this cannot be admitied. But in the fabric of man, or even of 
an animal, the foul being confidered as an integrant part of 
the entire thing, it may. ™ 

In reafoning upon the expreffions in If. xlv. 7, we take the 
word qwn as fignifying, both in this text, and in Gen. i, 2, not 
common darknefs, but the matter of a fluid in a flate of per- 
fet torpidity and {tagnation; deriving the noun from the verb 
wn, ‘to reftrain.” The Maforetes we know make two 
roots, Win, ‘* to be dark,” and 4wn, ‘‘to reftrain ;” but we 
believe the diftin@tion to be all their own. In Gen. i. 2, if 
yenis to be underftood of common darknefs (privation mere 
of light, and abfent day) this, before light was, mult have be:n 
as much in one place as another ; and why dues the facred bif- 
torian aflign the furface as its place? Add to this, that the 
next thing we hear of is the production of motion; before 
which, all muft have been ftill and ftagnant. 

In Ifaiah, if qum be not fome fubftance, God defcribes him- 
felf as making a non-entity ; which is equally abfurd, whether 
the making be underltood of creation in the higheft fenfe, or 
only of the fuperinducement of form, or of the giving of ex- 
ternal figure. 

With refpe& to the text in Genefis, it may be objeéted to us, 
that flagnation was as much every where before the produdtion 
of motion, as darknefs was every where before the produ@tion 
of light. The ebjeAion is of fome weight, though not un- 
anfwerable ; but it applies not to the paflage in Ifatah. 

Ibid. —** God is afterwards faid to have created man, not ont 
of nothing, but out of she duf?,” &c.| A moft audacious, and 
it mult be a wilful, mifreprefentation, The word, in the place 
cited, is syy, which no tranflator, ancient or modern, before 
Dr. Geddes, had darcd to render ** created.” 

Ibid. 
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Ibid. —** Whereas devife would have been equally Proper in 
all the three places.” | Thatis, from a /ax ufe of the word, jn 
paflages which have no reference to the Creation of the world, 
we are to infer its proper fenfe, in paflages where the Creation 
is immediately in queftion! 

Ibid. —* Iris my belief, that the more ancient Jews held nearly 
the fame opinions, on this point, as the Pythagoreans and elder 
Platonifts.”] Who were thefe more ancient Jews, and where 
did Dr. G. find their opinions reported? The mother of the 
feven brethren differed from them, 2 Macc. vii. 28. 

P. 10.—** & oy, or wie, is nothing elfe than unfahhioned 
matter.” |] jis not, in the language of the Platonifts, up. 
fafhioned matter. It is fafhioned matter, which, being already 
fomething, ts wx tv with refpeét to a fafhion which it has not 
yet taken. This was a phrafe of the Sophifts, rather than of 
the Platonifts ; or rather it was a phrafe of a plain meaning, 
abufed to the purpofes of fophiftry. “Ihe Sophifts proved pa. 
radoxes, or rather downright contradidtions, by applying to 
things which were not, in a certain refpect only, the phrale of 
pr ovia, as if it implied abfolute non-entity: and this fophifm, 
Plato was the firft to expofe. ‘But why muft the writer of the 
fecond Book of Maccabees be fuppofed to ufe the language of 
the Greek Sophifts ? Is it not more reafonable to fuppofe, that 
he ules his words in the fenfe which they would convey to 

lain men? 

P. 11.—** Twothings have been clearly fhewn,” &c.] The 
firft of the two has been afferted, not proved ; the fecond again 
is molt daringly aflerted, in oppolition to the moft learned 
of the Jewifh grammarians, without any proofs. 

Ibid, —** Heavens, =2wn, another plural,’’ &c.] The hea 
vens are plural, or Dual in the Hebrew, becaufe there are tw» 
hemifpheres. 

P. 1 2.—* Anda mighty wind over{weeping,” &c.1 We would 
not too confidently aflert, that combs nm in this paflage figni- 
fies the Holy Ghoit himfelf, becaufe we know that menof 
great learning and piety have been of the contrary opinion; 
but yet we find it difficult to make fenfe of the paflage taking 
it otherwife. As for Dr. Geddes’s ‘* cverfweeping wind,” 
whence, or how fhall we raife it?) Wind is a ftream of aif 
fetting in fome certain direction; or, in the cafe of eddies and 
whirlwinds, a mafs of air turning on an axis. Air, therefore, 
is the matter of wind, and motion is its form... Now, atthe 
time of Dr. Geddes’s imaginary wind, there was no air ; but 
what lay buried in the general mafs of the chaos, dead and 
torpid. Who raifed it out of that mafs, to aé upon the fur- 
face? And, when it was brought to the furface, who gave 
motion t 
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motion? The anfwer, from any but a philofopher of the 
French {chool, muft be God. If God, then the Spirit of God. 
For the Holy Spirit is that perfon, who is the agent in all im- 
mediate actions of God upon external things. ‘Thus, whe- 
ther Dr. Geddes will or no, the Holy Spirit muft be introduced 
to raife his ** mighty overfweeping wind ;” for, at the period 

to which this relates, no wind could be raifed without him. 
The fame objeétion, or nearly the fame, , will lie geil 
every interpretation, that takes =yq>x Mm for any material force. 
The Hutchinfonians expound the => MM in this affage, of 
their elementary Spirit; but this Spirit of the Hutchinfonians 
(upon their own principles) is nothing but qwn, thrown into 
motion by the power of God. God therefore muft have a&ted 
upon the ftagnant matter of the chaos, before this elementary 
Spirit could exift: and much the fame objection lies againit 
this interpretation, as again{t that of Dr. Geddes. According 
toeither, the firft a€tion of Divine power upon created mat- 
ter is implied in this paffage, not explicitly mentioned, But 
take SyPxm in its proper fenfe, of the Holy Spirit of God, 
and then we have in this paflage, what we fhould expect to find 
ina true Hiftory of the Creation, explicit mention of that firft 
aét of God upon matter; and we are told what it was: namely, 
the produ€tion of motion in the torpid, inert mafs. Forthus the 
Hebrew fhould be rendered, “and the Spirit of God raifed a tree 
mulous motion on the furface of the waters.” In the pre- 
ceding verfe, we are told, that the furface of the abyfs was 
ftagnant; then the Spirit of God caufes a * motion” on that 
flagnant furface: and this was the firlt {lep in the inducement 
of form. For by this motion the general form of fluidity is 
brought upon the chaos, which immediately takes the name 
of =, ‘* waters,” and lofes that of counn, “ the abyfs.” 
Obferve alfo the great importance of this fact; which is fuch 
as to demand an exprefs, not barely an implied, notification 
of it. It overthrows the Atheiftical fcheme of produeing the 
world'by the fortuitous concourfe of atoms. For there could 
be no concourfe, while the atoms all lay ftill: and, according to 
Mofes, they all lay perfe€tly ftill, till she Spirit of God movedthem, 
It is very remarkable that Dr, Geddes, producing Ariftotle’s 
explanation of the word wv, to prove that it fignifies wind ; 
has taken no notice of that part ‘of -Artotle’s explanation of 
the word, which, to a divine, might feem of the moft import- 
ance. Having faid that ** wind is fometimes, called ruipa,” 
Ariftotle adds, that the fame word, xia, is ufed alfo in an- 
other fenfe ; “ namely, for that fubftance, which, in plants and 
animals, is the principle of life and fecundity, and pervades all 
things,” ‘The principle of life and fecundity, which not only 
is 
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is in plants afd animals, but pervades all things, is clearly ade. 
fcription of the Spirit of God, according to the corrupt no. 
tions, which the Heathen philofophers eutertained of that di. 
vine perfon, making him the foul of the world, For that dj. 
vine perfon, the word wveue, according to Ariltotle, is a name 
in Greck, All the author’s reafoning, therefore, built upon the 
word miue of the LXX. as derived from aviw, 1s overthrowg 
by thefe tew plain words of his own witnefs, Ariftotle. 

Ariftotle’s ubfervation may be extended perhaps to all lan. 
guages, In all at leaft that we recollect, the principle of jn. 
telligence, life, and fecundity, in created things, and the ana. 
logous principle in the divine nature itfelf, the Lord and Giver 
of Life, is expreffed by words which literally render wind, 
breath, air. The reafonis obvious. The air, being imper. 
ceptible, or nearly fo, by the fight, touch, or any of the fenfes, 
is an apt image of the invifible, intangible, immaterial princi. 
ple. Befides this, the air da wavrlay Since. It intinuates itfelf 
between the fmalleft fenfible parts of ail bodies, and is adtive 
every where by iis preflure, or by itselafticity. Hence it isan 
apt image of that which is every where prefent, though not 
corporeally, and every where aétive. 

P, 13.—“ combanmnis, literally, the breath of God, i.e. a great 
wind.” ] Obferve that in all the pailages, where mm con. 
nected with omdx, is ufed to fignify ‘* a wind,” or any mate 
rial agent ; it is either the obje& of a verb tranfitive, or its 
fenfe is clearly afcertained by the courext. Here it is mene 
tioned as an agent, without any thing in the context to lead to 
the notion of a material agent. Quite the contrary. 

P. 14.—** Sha!l the panic dread of innovation prevent us 
from atiempts at melivrating either our /anguage or our go 
vernment ?”| Obferve how heterodoxy and Jacobinifm always 
go handin hand. The remark that introduces this queftion, 
fo far as it is grammatical, is frivolous and foolith. 

Ibid.—** This was the firlt flep to recover the earth from its 
defolate condition.” Not fo. he firfi ftep was the produce 
tion of motion, 

Ibid.— So as to admit the clear and uninterrupted vifion of 
the celeftial luminaries.” | Mofes’s narrative, in every particu 
lar, gives the lic to fome tavourite principle of the Materialilts. 
The Materialifts (and all the ancient idolaters were fuch) re- 
ferred every thing to the influences of the celeflial luminaries, 
and principally to that of the fun, as chief. So far is this from 
the truth, fays the Mofaic Hiltory, that light itfelf is not ori- 
ginally an emanation from the fun. Light was. three days 
older than the fun, or any of the luminaries. No fuch thing, 
fays Dr. Geddes. When Moles writes, that ** God aids e 
ignt 
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jight be, and light was ;”” he only tells us, in a highly adorned 
tical flyle, that the rays of the fun began to penetrate the 
earth's denfe atmofphere, and fhed a glimmering light over the 
furface of the globe. On the fourth day, you will find him 
appearing (fee p. 18) in all his glory, 
Leoking from his fole dominion, like the God 
Of this new world, 


Recaufe the atmofphere, by the influence of this fame fun, will 
then be fufficiently purified, for the difc itfelf to be vifible. 
Mofes indeed will tell you, that the fun and the other lumina- 
ries were then firft created; but this is another of his bold 
poetical flights, or beautiful fictions. The Creation was no- 
thing more than the repair of a ruined planet. The fun had 
never been involved in that ruin; but indeed was fhining, 
though not vifible on account of the femi-opacity of the earth's 
atmofphere, at the time when Mofes fays, ** Light was” by 
virtue of the Divine command. Pious attempt of a com- 
mentator on the Scriptures, to reftore the fun to the empire of 
this nether world! 

P. 16.—** And there was evening and morning,” &c.] The 
literal rendering of the Hebrew is certainly this, ‘* and there 
was evening, and there was morning, one day ,” and again, 
“and there was evening, and there was morning, a fecond 
day.” Thus the facred hiftorian counts off each day, as it 
palies away. We are inclined to agree with Dr. G. that the 
morning is to be underftood of the morning finithing one 
wxSiuspov, and beginning the next. Moles, v. 1, relates the 
creation of the heavens and the earth ; v. 2, the production 
of motion ; v. 3, the creation of light; v. 4, the dividing 
of light from darknefs; v. 5, the giving of diftiné& names 
to each: then he adds, “ there was evening,” &c. i.e. after 
all this, «« there was,” &c. Thelike remark will apply to the 
other days. 

P. 18.—** Herbs and trees with inherent powers to repro- 
duce themfelves.”] But why is the very important remark 
omitted, that thefe herbs and trees were made on the third day, 
before there was fun, or moon, or any of the celeftial bodies, 
to fhed either benign or noxious influence? Vegetable life, 
therefore, however it may now be fultained and cherifhed, was 
hot originally produced by any of thefe influences, but by the 
immediate aét of God. 

Ibid. —“ Notandum eftenim verbum yn, fi.cum 5conftruitur, 
plerumque deftinationem rei alicujus ad aliquid defignare, non 
ejus produdtionem,” &c.}] As it were on purpofe to take 
off the effect of this remark of Rofenmuller, approved by 
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Dr. G. it is faid spiel sly in the 16th verfe, that Ged me he 
the luminarics. The mafs of the fun was perhaps { 
fome contlipation of the light made on the firft day. 
P. 21.—"* The belt modern critical co mmentators.”] The 
beit only, becaufe they agree with Dr. Geddes, 
Ibid.—"" As a¢ ritic I will onts fay, that the word agys does 


‘ 


orm ed ‘ 


not neceffarily im; a plur: ality, any more than sn=x, ys, 
Se. | It is futficient for v s, that the verb as much implies 
plurality as thele nouns. 


P. 23.—" Acommon day, or *usporxlor of twenty-four 
hours.” ) It ts evident that the day, of the week of Creation, 
1S a wy Snyscov, or the entire time ot the earth’s revolution upon 
itsaxis, Buotat the diurnal motion was impreiled by degrees, 


fo as to be {] rw aft thy > al d tO be acct le raced: till it attained a 


certain degree of velocity, at which it was to remain without 
further alteration, the two or three firft days might be much 
longe r than any fince. 

P. 26.—** I believe it (the Book of Genefis) to be a—phi- 
lofophical fictien—dretied up in the gaib of real hittory.” 
The Mofaic Hiltory of the Creation . the foundation of all 
revealed religion. To recal men from the worfhip of the 
creature, it was necellary to give them a true hiftory of the 
Cication ; in order to fhow, that neither the celettial bodies, 
nor the natural elements, have an vy powers but what the Cre. 
ator has pmces inthemn. ‘That no one of thefe things hasan 
independent exiftence, or an independent activity. Every par- 
ticular in Mofes’s detail of the tranfa@ion, literally underflood, 
tends to this end ; to the contradi@tion of Material:fm in every 
fhape, and by confequence to the demolition of idolatry. But 
if this be a philof phi ical HAion, »» Archies 0 p only in the garb ol 
real hillory, Mofes has laid the found shhin al the true religion 
inatable. Fora fiction is not lefs filion, becaufe it is digne 
hed with the eprthet cf philofophical. But we may add, that 
if the Mofaic Hiltory of the Creation be a fi@ion at all, itis 
mere hdtion, without anv coi ftion with philofophy. Kor 
this Hifi ry either tea hes.us, what in its piain n caning tt 


feems to teach, or it tea es us nothing. If we are not to ule 
ya. ] : + I, , ‘ . ? hy } ° a ie } Ps . ° Yj 
derftand thar **] git was, oy the virtue of the divine cone 


mand, or will, that it fhould be, we are not informed 
by Mofes how it was: and this is applicable to each dittine 
fact in the thread of the narration. Lt the whole b 
gory, itis an allegory to which we have no key, and we might 
have been as well without it, 

P. 28.—** Spontaneous ages was moft probably be» 
lieved by them” (the Hebres vs).| And this wife and piavs 
commentator imag ‘ines that 1t Moles, inftead of contradicting, 
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encouraged that belief. On the contrary, the fecundity of the 
waters, and the earth, took place betore the fun had had time to 
warm the land. 

Ibid. —* But could any motive be more powerful to recom- 
mend and enforce this wife, benevoleat inftitution (the fab- 
bath) than to make the Divinity himfelf obferve it,” &c.] So 
the obfervation of the fabbath is founded ou a mere fiction } 

P, 30.—** The word yx rendered a vapour or cloud, 
moft erroneoully—buriling of a watery cloud, or bursfting 
forth of water from the earth—its literal and primitive mean- 
ing.” | The sth verfe atferis the creation of vegetables, 

revious to the means of their natural growth, ‘he 6th 
de(cribes the {tate of the earth, in the interval between the 
fubliding of the waters and the creation of man. A mift was 
raifed from the foaked earth by the warmth of the fun. 

There is fomething fpecious in the author's remarks upon 
the word qe, but not folid. 1t. The verb my, of which this 
noun is the tubjeét, feems rather to defcribe the gentle mount- 
iny of a mitt into the air, than the violent eruption of a flood, 
difcharging itfelf upon the furface of the earth. 2. It is not 
true, that the fuperficial waters of the chaos were produced by 
the buriting forth of a flood, or by cataraéts from any watery 
cloud, covering the furface of dry land, previoufly formed. The 
progrefs of the bufinefs was the very reverle : the waters of the 
furface exifted firft, being invelled with the form of water 
by the Spirit of God imprefling motion on the furface of the 
ftagnant, but not folid, chaos. Some of thefe waters feem to 
have been carried up by the expanfion of the firmament on the 
fecond day. The reit remained upon the furface till the third 
day ; when, by God’s command, they fubfided, and let the dry 
land appear. It was not, therefore, any eruption of internal 
waters that covered the previous exilting furiace of dry land ; 
but the fubfidence of the waters, previoutly formed, difcovered 
the dry land, fo late as the third Gay of the work: and this is 
an unan{werable confutation of Dr. Geddes’s interpretation. 

P. 31.—** When he reftraineth, or hath reftrained, the 
drops of water,” &c.] This we take, indeed, to be the true 
fenfe of the verb ym, inthis paflage. But we would render 
the whole thus: 


When he reftraineth the diftillations of the waters, 
They fhower down rain, in proportion to its exhalation, 





i.e, When God reftrains the defcent of the waters, collected 
in the upper regions of the atmofphere, in milts and dews 
compofed of minute infenfible particles, then they thower down 
tain, in proportion to the quantity of water raifed in exhala~ 
tions 3 
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tions: this I take to be the fenfe of the paflage. * Shower 
down’ is the beft expreflion we can find, to es the force 
of spr, which literally fignifies the tranfmiffion of a fluid 
through a fieve; which the falling of rain, in a copious fhower, 
evidently refembles. 

Ibid.—-** Its exhalation.” | Exhalation and rain recipro. 
caic. It mult be confeffed, that the two texts, Gen. ii, 0, and 
Job xxxvi. 27, are the only pallages, in which the word sy oc. 
curs in this fenfe of a mift, or exhalation. 

P. 32.—** Is every Bible-narrative itterally trne?”] The 
qucltion is not, whether every Bible-narrative is literally truc; 
but whether what is given as true h tory can be contidered as 
fiction, without giving up the credit of the Bible. 

But why do we believe inthe Bible fuch things, as we would 
not believe in any other book? Becaufe the Kible-hiltory isa 
hiltory fui generis. A hiltory of traafactions, in which God 
was the immediate agent, See more ov this fubject in the 
notes upon | the tory of Balaam. 

P. 33.— Dafliculties that appear to me infurmountable.”] 
The aut a therefore, admits not avy truth in the Mofaic 
Hiltory of the Creation, in whatever way expounded. The 
difficulties that attend this cofmogony, literally underftood, he 
deems infurmountable. No alle gorical expofition has been 
offered, with which he can be fatistied. He offers none of his 
own. He believes the whole narrative to be a mere poetical 
MVWythes yi. e. amere fable without meanii ig: and fuch a fable 
as was fit only to be told to favages. Celfus, Porphyry, Ju- 
lian, Voltaire, and Weifhaupt, all held the Mofaie Hittory in 
no lefs eftimation. 

‘© —— [very obftacle will be removed.” | That is, if we 
nake the impious conceffion, that the whole ts a falfehoud, we 
lave ourtctves the trouble of maintaining its truth. 

P. 34.—** No argument could be more cogent.” } What 
is the cogency of an argument founded on a mere checke 
W ould the author fay, that this is the whole cogency ot ine 
ference from parables It is not fo. Parables “conclude by 
analogy ; and the inference is not the lefs juft and forcible, 
that of the two cafes, compared in parabolic analogy, one 
is fictitious, the other es Let the author fhow, if he can, 
the analogy berween the fabled formation (as he thinks it) of 
the woman out of the man , and the real manner of formation, 
and let him {how how hse destin ot the married {tate, interred 
from the table, obtain by virtue of the analogy in the real 
cafe. . Li 

bid.—** This is precifely the language of St. Paul.””] But 
if the Mofaic Hiltory of the formation of the Grft man and 
vw oman 
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woman be a fiction, then the Apoftle’s language and his argu- 
ment ret on a ition ; the language is a cheat, and the argu- 
ment good for nothing. 

P. 35.—'* Mythologifts of all nations have acknowledged 
a golden age. "] From the univerfality of the acknowledy- 
ment, better reafoners than this infidel critic would conclude, 
there was fomething of truth and reality at the bottom of the 
fable: and the believer might think he had found the reality 
in the Mofaic Paradife. No, fays Dr. Geddes, this is itfelf no 
lefs a fable, than the fables that grew out of it. 

Ibid. —** Is now I believeentirely givenup.”"] We believe 
not. He {peaks of the fyitem fupported by Wells, refpe@ting the 
fteof Paradife. But if the furface of our globe were as much 
changed, as fome authors fuppofe, by the Deluge, it mult be 
vain at pectent to feck the rivers of Paradife. 

P. 39.—“ This fyftem being now univerfally fcouted,”] 
i.e. By confident ignorance. 

P. 40.—** But enough of topographical conjefure.”] To 
the reader, who ts ac quainted with what has been written upon 
the fite of Paradife, by Bochart, Huct, Calvin, and Vitringa, 
any detailed confutation of this ignorant pedant’s fancies is 
unneceflary ; ; to others it would afford neither inftru@ion nor 
amufement. 

Ibid.—'* Why does our author (that is, Mofes) feign fuch 
aprohibition?”| The prohibition is that of eating the for- 
bidden fruit; and of all the imputations upon Mofes, as a 
vender of fitions, this 1s the moft impious and daring. 

P. 45.—** The devil, of whom there is nota fingle fen- 
tence,” &c. | This applies only to the narrative in an inaccurate 
tranilation. See our view of the three firft Chapters. 

Ibid.—** On thy belly thou fhalt go,” &c.] The tempter 
is addrefled in the form he had aflumed, and in which he is 
judged. ‘The going upon the belly, and the eating of dult, 


mult be fuch a yoing upon the belly, and fuch an eating of 


duft, as may belong to the condition of an intelligent and moral 
agent: that is, they are images of the degraded rank, and 
abridged enjoyments, of the apoftate Spirit. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Art. XIII. General Zoology, or Svfematic Natural H ‘Prony, 
By George Shaw, M.D. FLRiS. Se. With Plates, from 
the firft Authorities, and mel f ‘lec? Specimens ; engraved prine 
cipally by Mr. Heath Vol. AL. in Two Parts; 114 Plates, 
alo ans. 6d. and Vol. U1, alfg in Two Parts, 142 Plares, 
2|. 12s. 6d, 8vo, Large Paper, or coloured Cy Ipi¢s, pro. 
portionably more. Kearfley. 1o1—r1802, 


O' the commencement of this valuable work, we gave an 
account, foon after the appearance of the firlt volume, 
with fome [pecimens of its execution. As the fecond volume 
only continued the fubject b gun in the firft, and completed 
the hiftory of Quad Irupe ds, we allowed it to give place to the 
preflure of other works requiring notice ; and waited for the 
further continuation of the defiyn, prefenting a new divifion of 
natural objeéts to the cont emplation of the reader, That 
riod is now come ; and the AMPHIBIA, divided into 1, Tor. 
toifes; 2, Frogs; 3, Lizards; and, 4, Serpents ; all having 
cold blood inftead of warm, and in many other remarkable 
particulars differing from the Mammalia, offer a freth attraGtion 
to liberal curiofity. Of this part of Natural Hiftory it might 
have been faid, not long ago, that no colleétive work exifted, 
either in French or Englifh, in which it was detailed. In the 
former language, however, two works have lately been pros 
duced, protefling to treat of thisclafs of creatures, Thefe are 
the large e quartos of the Count de la Cepede, imitating the form 
and ity! le of his predeceffor, Buffon ; but far below him in the 
Important quality of accuracy : and the diminutive duodecimos 
of Sonniot and Latreille, in which the fubje&s are delineated 
on fo {mall a fcale, that, even with the aid of colours, they are 
very unfit to convey any tolerable notion of the creatures re 
prefented. A complete hiftory of Amphibia was theretore 
{till wanted ; and Dr. Shaw has very ably fupplied the defi- 
ciency. 

We muft not, however, altogether pafs by the fecond vo- 
lume. It begins with the order Giires, ay oct is continued 
through the whole firft Part of the volume. The fecond Part 
begins with Pecora; to which, at p. 419, fecal Bellua; 

and, at p. 471, Cete, or fith-formed Adammalia. The firlt of 
the Giires is the Porcupine ; not claffed with the Hedgehogt, 
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* See Brit. Crit. vol. xvi. p. 623. 


t The Hedgehog forms a feparate genus, in the order Fera, See 
vol, i, p. 5425 
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ssa fuperficial obferver would expect, from its external coat- 
INgy which however is common to a genus very diftinet from 
both, the aculeated Ant-eater*, ‘The order G/ires, as it now 
fands, contains both feveral new genera, and fome, feparated 
from the genus Adus and others, for the fake of diftinctnefs. 
In Dr. Shaw’s work, the genera in this order are thus ar- 
ranged: ot. Porcupine, 2 Cavy. 3. Beaver, 4. Rat. 
5 Marmot. 6. Squirrel. 7. Dormoufe. 8. Jerboa. 


Dr. Shaw's General Zoclogy. 


" 
9. Hare. 10. Hyrax. In fpeaking of the Porcupine, Dr. 
Sh. reduces the popular tale of fhooting its quills, not to an 
shfolute nullity, but to the accidental effe€t of that violent 
concuffion of the fkin, which is common to dogs and other 
quadrupeds. For this, he has the authority of the French 
Academy. The genus Cavy contains animals that belong 
chiefly to warmer climates; the beft known of which is the 
Gavia Cubaya, or Variegated Cavyt; commonly called Guinea 
Pig, but abfurdly, being a native, not of Guinea, but of South 
America, and more efpecially of Brafil. It is therefore nei- 
thera Pig, nor of Guinea ; and a more complete mifnomer 
cannot be found. Of the Beavers there are only two [pecies, 
the fecond of which is a native of Chili, and much lefs known 
than the Canadian fpecies. ‘The genus A4Zus comprifes the 
various fpecies of Rats and Mice, which are altogether very 
numerous ; but the Dormoufe, for fufficient reafons, is not ine 
included among them. In treating of the Black Rat, Dr.S. 
mentions the expedient of frightening them from  theie 
haunts, by catching one, and turning it loofe with a bell faft- 
ened to its neck. In illuftration of this, he tells us, ina note, 
the following whimfical ftory. 


5 


« A gentleman travelling through Mecklenburg, about thirty years 
ago, was witneds to the following curious circumftance in .the poft. 
houfe of New Stargard. After dinuer the landlord placed on the 
floor a large difh of foup, and gave a loud whittle. Immediately 
there came into the room a maftiff, a fine Angora cat, an old raven, 
ind aremarkably large rat, with a bell about its neck. The four 
inimals.went to the dith, and without difturbing each other fed toge- 
ther, after which the dog, cat, and rat lay before the fire, while the 
raven hopped about the room. ‘The landlord, after accounting for the 
familiarity which exilting among the animals, informed his gueft that 
the rat was the moft ufetul of the four, for the noife he made had 
completely freed the houfe from the rats and mice with which it was 
dctore infelted.”” Fs 53. 

But a much more remarkable circum{tance is the migration 
of the Lemming Rat, which, as Dr. Shaw obferves, have rene 


ee. 
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* See vol, ie Pps 175. t “The Reftlefs Cavy, of Pennant. 
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dered it celebrated in Natural Hiftory. After defcribing its 
form, which is alfo illuftrated by a goud plate, he thus defcribes 
ifs Mivration. 


** The natural or general refidence of the Lemming is in the alpine 
Or mountainous parts of Lapland and Norway, from which traéts, at 
particular but uncertain periods, it defcencs into the plains below, in 
immenfe troops, and by its incredible numbers becomes a temporary 
fcourge to the country, devouring the grain and herbage, and com 
mitting devattations equal to thofe caufed by an army of locufts, 
Thefe migrations of the Lemming feldom happen oftener than once 
in ten years, and in fome diftricts ftill lefs frequently, and are fup- 
pofed to arife from an unufual multiplication of the animals in the 
mountainous parts they inhabit, together with a defect of food ; and 
perhaps a kind of inttin¢tive prefcience of untavourable feafons; and 
it is obfervable that their chief migrations are made in the autuma 
of fuch years as are followed by a very fevere winter, The inclina 
tion, or inflinétive faculty, which endues them with one confent to 
aflenble trom a whole region, collect themfelves into an army, and 
defcend from the mountains into the neighbouriug plains, in the form 
of a firm phalanx, gue. on in 2 ttraight line, refolutely furmounting 
every obitacle, and undifmayed by every danger, cannot be contem 
Jated without aftonithment. All who have written on the fubjed 
agree that they proceed in a direct courfe, fo that the ground along 
which they have pafled appears at a diltance as it it had been plough. 
ed, the grafs being devoured to the very roots, in numerous ftripes, of 
parallel paths, of one or two fpans broad, and at the diftance of fome 
ells from each other, ‘This army of mice moves chiefly by night, or 
eatly in the morning, devouring the herbage as it paffes in fucha 
manner, that the furtace appears as if burnt. No obftacles which 
they happen to meet in their way have any effect in altering their 
route ; neither fires, nor deep ravines, nor torrents, nor marthes, of 
lakes : they proceed obttinately in a ftraight line; and hence it hap- 
pens that many thoufands perifh in the waters, and are found dead by 
the fhores, It a rick of hay or corn cecurs in their paflage, they cat 
through it; but it rocks intervene which they cannot pafs, they go 
round, and then refume their former ftraight direction, If difturbed 
of purfued while {wimming over a lake, and their phalanx feparated by 
oars or poles, they will not recede, but keep fwimming directly on, 
and foon yet into regular order again, and have even been fometime 
known to endeavour to board or pals over a veifel. On their pailage 
over land, if attacked by men, they will raife themfelves up, uttering 
a kind of barking found, and fly at the legs of their invaders, and wil 
taflen fo fiercely at the end of a flick, as to fuffer themfelves to be 
fwung about before they wili quit their hold ; and are with great dil- 
ficulty put to fight. It is faid that an inteftine war fometimes takes 
place in thele armics during their migrations, and that the anima 
thus dettroy each other. ‘The major part, however, of thefe hols # 
deftroyed by various enemies, and particularly by owls, hawks, @ 
weefels, exclufive of the nuinbers which perth in the waters; fo 
but a {mall number furvive to return, which they are fometimes 
feryed to do ro their native mountains.””? P. 78. 
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A fimilar account is given of the Qeconomic Rat, at p. 86. 

The genus Arétomys, or Marmot, produces ncthing that is 
very remarkable, and contains only nine fpecies. The genus 
Squirrel, or Sciurus, affords a remarkable proof of the induf- 
try and fuecefs of the later naturalills 3 for inftead of eleven 
fpecies, Which were all that appeared even in the twelfth edi- 
tion of Linnaus’s Siffema Nature, Dz S. enumerates and 
deferibes twenty-eight. The Dormoufe genus, originally the 
tue Glires, has now the penerte name of Mysxus. It confitts 
at prefent of only feven fpecies, and of thefe the Chryfurus, or 
iit-tailed Dorthoufe, has been placed by one author among the, 
Barcupines. To this arrangement of it, even the prefent au- 
thorfeems a little inclined, from confidering the very fingular 
hairs or quills whch ornament the head and back. it is not 
much above eleven inches in length, including the tail. The 
Jerboas, formerly clailed with the Mice, and known to the 
ancients under the name of pus dies, or two-footed moufe, 
amount only to fix Tpecies, “Phe Egyptian fpecics was moft 
known to them. In the Hares (genus Lepus) we begin to fee 
an indiftin®t approach towards the order of Pecora, or Rus 
minants; and a variety of it has even been found with rough 
and flightly branched horns, as is ateefted by feveral naruralitts 
(p. 199). The Hare and Rabbit, though pra@ically diftin- 
guifhed with grear facility, are not eafily feparared by fpecific 
natural chara€ters. “The Hyrax forms a new genus, and is 
ditinguithed by having four iceth in the under jaw, inftead of 
two, The number of known fpecies is only four. It ape 
proaches nearelt in rranners and form tothe Cavy. The molt 
remarkable fpecies is deferibed by Mr. Bruce, under the name 
Akoko. With this genus, at prefent terminates the order 
Glires. ‘ 

The order of Pecora, or Ruminants, with which the fe- 
cond Part of this volume begins, comprifes fome of the moft 
known aod familiar tribes. The Camels, the Deer, the 
Sheep, the Ox, animals which are multiplied with care for the 
ufeand pleafure of men, form the principal part of this order; 
which neverthelefs contains, under each genus, fome curious and 
remarkable fpecies. Among the BeLiv& alfo we have fome 
Well-known genera, fuch as the Hor/fe (including the Afs) and 
the Hog, which might not improperly be confidered as forming 
dlink between the Fer@ and the Pecora. But nothing more fur- 
prifes the common obfi rver, than to fee the animals compofing the 
order of Cere or Whales arranged among the Quadrupeds. As 
their elementis the water, and theyapproachcontiderably in out- 
ward form to its finny inhabitants, it ts ufual, and indeed natu- 

ral, 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XIX, MARCH, 1802, 
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ral, to confound them with fiihes. Butif any thing like a regy. 
lar fyftem be attempted, they mult be placed as Linnaus ang yi 
followers have arranged them, among the Beafts. With Pith 
indeed they have nothing in common, except the fuperficia! 
a, pearance; they have even warm blood, like the mol in. 
portant of the Mammalia ; with lungs and inteftines formed og 
a fimilar plan*. They may be confidered, therefore, as Qu. 
drupeds in difguife 5 but the. mafquerade is too flight to & 
ceive the peneirating eye of the naturalift. Tu compliance, 
however, with popular prejudice, Willoughbyt has admiued 
Whales into his Ichthyelogy, and Pennant has excluded them 
from his. Quadrupeds 5 and even Bloch has defcribed the Por 
poife,: in. his hiftory of Kithes. But as thefe compliances lead 
to acu fefion, not conoterbalanced by any real advantage, we 
cannot bin applaud the judgment and firmnefs of Dr. Shaw, 
in placing the Cete as they here fland, at the clofe of the order 
of Quadrupeds, 

As it is our intention to awe!l chicfly upon the third vo 
lu:ne, as Containing a part of nature lefs nade known by other 
defcriptions, we thall here only fubyoin, what the author has 
northought it necetlary to give, bur we think extremely de 
firable ; a fvnoplis of the orders of Quadrupeds or Mammal 
as detcribed in thefe volumes, 

“© Clafi—MamMaALia; or Viviparons Quoadrupeds, Containing 
feven Orders. 
1. Parmares. Vol.is ps. Containing four Genera; 
1. Simi, fubdivided into Apes, Babsons, and Monkics Of t 
Apes, 5 {pecies are here defcribed. Badboons, 16. Mat 
43.-—2. Macauco, or Lemur. 14 {pecies.—3. Core 
1 fpecies; tor.nerly arranged with the Macaucos— Vi 
PERTILIO, Or BAT. 25 f{pecies. 
2, Bruta, Vol. i. p.149. Containing nine Genera: 
1, SLOTH. 3 fpecies: to which the author fubjoins the Mp 
th-riumt, an animal known only frog its fkeleion fours 
Soith America.—2. AntT-EaTER. 7 fpecies.—3- Ma! 
3 fpeciess—4. ARMADILLO. 6 fpecies.—s. REINS 
Ros. 3 fpecies.—6. ELEPHANY§, _ 1 {pecits—p° 

* The anatomical ftructure of thefe creatures, proving mom © 
their clofe conne‘tion with quadrupeds, has been given at lat a 
Hunter, in the Philofophical Tranfa@tions; which account 4" 
has here added as an Appendix, p. 517. 

+ For Willoughby however it may be pleaded, that as the om 
arrangement had not been made when te wrote, he can only ®™ 
fured ‘or no having invented it, which is not quite fair . 

t Inthe T We of Consents to the book, this is by miftake fur 
to the Manis tribe; it ourht to have ftood alone, in {mall capt 


§ The Elephant is wholly omitted in the ‘lable of Contra 
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KoTYRO, t {pecies, and that imperfe€tly known.—8. Pia- 
rypus,orDuck-sitt. This has fince been called by 
other naturalifts, Orxishorhynchus Paradoxus.—g. Tricue- 
cHus,or Watrus. ¢ {pecies. 
Fera. Vol.i. p. 269, or vol. i. part 2. Containing eleven Genera : 
1, SEAL. 19 fpecies.——2. Doe. 27 fpecits.--3. CAT. 26 fpe- 
cies—4. Weeder. 48 fpecics.—s5. Orrsr. 8 fpecies. 
—6, Bear. g fpecies—7z7. OPossum. 18 fpecies.— 
8. Kancuroo, 2 fpecics—g. More. 7 {pecies,— 
ro. SHrew, or Sorex. 16 {pecies—11. Hkepce&HoG, 
4 {pecies. 
y.Grires, Vol. ii. p. 1. Containing ten Genera: 
1, PoncuPinn. 6 {pecies.—z. Cavy. 8 fpecies.—3. Be a- 
VER. 2 fpecies—4. Rav. 25 {pecies—s. Marmor, 
8 fpecies.—6, SQuiRReL. 28 pie Dormouse. 
7 {pecies.—-8. Jukboa. 6 fpecics.—#g. Hare. 12 fpecies.— 
10, Hyrax. 3 {pecies, 
fi Prcora, or ruminating animals, Vol, ii. p. 22g. Containing 
eight Genera : 
1, Camet.s 7 f{pecies—z. Musx. 7 fpecies.—3., Derr. 
12 {pecies. —4. CAMELOPARD, Or GIRAFFE, 1 {pecies,— 
s. ANTELOPE. 30 {pecies.—6. GoaT. 9 {pecies.— 
7. a 10 fpecies.—8. Ox. 12 {pecies, 
6& Berruaz. Vol. ii. p. 419. Containing four Genera: 
1, Horse. 6 fpecies—z. Hirprororamus. 1 fpecies.— 
3. TaPin. 1 I ig Hog. ¢ {pecies.. 
> Cere,or Wuacts, Vol. ii. p. 4715 
1. NARWHAL. 2 fpecies.—2z. BaLANA, Whale, or Myfiicete. 
6 fpecies.—3. CaCHALoT. 4 fpecies.—4. Dotruin, 
6 tpecies.”” 

By this Table it appears, that about 542 {pecies of animals 
are defcribed in thefe 1wo volumes. 

The third volume of Dr. Shaw’s work, of which we are now 
to fpeak, comprifes two Linnzan orders, the Reptilia and 
Serpentes. The Reptile takes three principal divifions, into 
Yortoifes, Frogs, and Lizards. The Serpents form one large 
tribe. The whole four divifions are included under the ge- 
neral name of AmPuiBr1a*. Alter an introdutory account of 
this branch of his fubje@, Dr. Shaw enters into the defcription 
of the Tortoises, feparating them, by their natural divifion, 
into land and fea Tortoifes ; the latter of which are called 
Turtles. Of the land Tortojfes, there are no lefs than 32 fpe- 
ties here defcribed ; including fome ‘that inhabit frefh- water 
more than the land. In diltinguifhing the f{pecies, the Doc- 
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tor adopts the method of SchoepfF in preference to thy of 
Linnzus ; the fhape, pattern, and colours of the theli beiny 
found more exact indications of difference than the number a MF C 
claws. In {peaking of the longevity of thefe creaturcs, rt 
famous Lambeth Tortoife is not forgotten, which is fuppafel 
to have lived there from 163301753. The thell is itil pres  ., 
ferved. Thefe creatures ditter remarkably in fize; fomeof Mi §, &: 
the faalleit fpecies not exceeding three or four inches (as the 

Areolata, p. 50) while the larpelt fea Tortoifes, or Turtles, are Ho © 
faid to grow to more than the length of eight feet, and wy 













































weigh above a thoufand pounds; as the Corisceous Ture T 
(0 77) and the Loggerheaded (p. &§). Of the latter fpecies the ' 
Dr. S. has given, from different authorities, no lefs than five pend 
reprefentations. a hc the | 

he genus Rana admits three fubd:vifions ; thofe called whe 
Toads being one, aad the other ryla, contifting of the lighter cont 
kinds-which live geverally to tices, aud adhere, by a peculiar orde 
formation of the teet, to iceaves and other fmooth fudfances, 3, ( 
Their changes, tn the Tadpole tosm, are (ini@ly analgous ia Sua 
all the kinds, except perhaps 10 -he Sortaam Toad ; wherethe chor 
transformations arc probably performed in the concealment of . 
the dorfal cells. A remarkable d tFerence in the form of the tren 
fpawn, makes a convenieat diff.rence between the Frogs and [ 
Toads, which Dr. S. has therefore odpted. The Frogs here and 
deferibed, including the Hy!a, amcunt to thirty-one, and ihe fori 
Toads to twenty, volt 

The Lizard tribe, which is very numerous, is diftinguithel poi 
here into nine divitions, befides the fingle genus called Draco, He 
nearly connedled with the Lizards 5. but fo far diftind, ast by | 


be here prenxed tn a feparate account. The ftrange and dif 
vulting forms of many [pecties b: longing to the Lizards, have 
caufed the imputation of beng porf nous to be fixed upon them, 
with no better ground than it is alfo given to our comme 
Toad. The faét is, that they are all perfe@ly innocent, 
eepting the Crocodiles, the teeth of which, as well asthe 
enormous fize, render them truly formidable. But the fying 
Dravon, the Guana, the Sulamaader, and even the Bafilik (4 
which fuch alarming fables have been told) are as innocent a 
Frogs. The divilions of this genus, as given by Dr. Sawa 
are thus arranged, excluding the Lacerta Volans, or flying Da- 
gon, which ftands before them all. eo 


“© 1. Crocodiles, furnithed with very ftrong fcales, P 
2. Guanas, and other Lizatds, either with ferrated or carinated bac - 
and tails, } 


3+ Cordyles, with denticulated, amd fometimes fpiny {caies, either @ 


the body, tail, or both, 
. 4. Lixsth 
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_ Lizards, proper, fmooth, and the greater numbers furnifhed with 
broad fquare {cales or plates, on the abdomen, 

£ Chamalons, with granulated fkin, large head, long miffile tongue, 
and cylindric tail. 

6, Geefor, with granulated or tuberculated fkin, and lobated feet, with 
the toes lamellated beneath. 

», Scinks, with {meoth, fith-like feales. 

¢, Salamanders, Newts, or Eyis, with foft fkins, and of which fome 
are Water- Lizards. 

|. Snake-Lizards, with extremely long bodies, very {hort legs, and 
minute feet.” P. 183. 


The Serpent tribe is fo extremely numerous, as to occupy 
the whole fecond Part of this third volume, excepting an Ap- 
pendix of fitteen pages, in which Dr. S. has judicioufly placed 
the Siren genus, under the title of “ Dubious Amphibia, 
whofe real nature is not completely underftood’, This Part 
contains nolefs than §5 plates. “The genera, included ‘in this 
order of Serpentes, are nine ip number: &. Crotalus. @ Boa. 
3, Coluber, ov Snake, tncluding Vipers. 4. Hydrus, or Water- 
Snake. 5. Lungaya, containing only 1 fpecies. 6 Aero- 
chordus, or Warty Serpent. 7. Anguts, or Slow-Worm. 
8. Amphifhena. g. Cacilia, or Biind-Worm, from the ex- 
treme {malinefs of the eyes. 

Dr. Shaw, whofe elegant tafte leads him to recur to claffical 
and poetical illuftrations, for the fake of enlivening his de- 
fcriptions, and fometimes to infert original verfes*, has in this 
volume cited Lucan, to exemplify the ancient opinion, that the 
poifon of the Serpent may be taken internally without rifk. 
He has added a tranflation of this pailage, which, being written 
by him, may here be introduced. 


“« And now with fiercer heat the defert glows, 
And mid-day gleamings aggravate their woes : 
When, lo! a fpring, amid the fandy plain, 

Shews its clear mouth to cheer the fainting train. 
But round the guarded brink, in thick array, 
Dire afpics roll’d their congregated way ; 

And thirfting in the midft the torrid Dipfas las. 
Blank horror feiz’d their veins; and at the view, 
Back from the fount the troops recoiling flew : 
When, wife above the crowd, by cares unquell’d, 
Their awful leadert thus their fears difpell’d : 





> 


* See vol. ii, p. 273, where he verfifies the Apoftrophe of Linngus 
to the Laplanders, , , | 
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Let not vain terrors thus your minds enflave, 

Nor dream the Serpent brood can taint the wave ; 
Urg'd by the fatal tang their poifon kills, 

But mixes harmlefs with the bubbling rills, 

Dauntlefs he fpoke, and bending as he ftood, 

Drank with cvol courage the fulpeed flood.” P, 368, 


The authorities he has colle@ed alfo on the fubje@& of the 
Viper, as ufed for food or medicine, are at once learned and 
amufing. 


“ The Viper, though fo much dreaded on account of its bite, has 
been very highly efteemed, both by the ancients and moderns, in a me 
dical view ; and ufed as a reftorative and irengthening diet. This 
idea feems to have originated from the animal’s ca‘ting its fkin, like 
other Snakes, and thus appearing as it were in a flate of renovated 
youth; and the Snake being made the emblem of health, and confe. 
crated to Atfculapius, muft have depended on the fatne idea, The 
ancients ufed the flefh of the Viper in leprous and othe: cafes. The 
Greck phyfician, Craterus, meitioned fo otten by Cicero, in hisepit 
tles to Atticus, cured, as Porphyrius relates, a miferable flave, whot 
fkin in a ftrange manner fell off from his bones, bv advifing him to 
feed on’ Viper’s ficth in the manner of tith. Auronius Mula, phy ficiag 
to Odtavius Cefar (Auguitus) is faid by Pliny to have ordered the 
eating of Vipers in the ca‘e of otherwife incurable ulcers, which by 
this method were quickly healed, Galen fays, that thofe who are 
afflicted with flephantiafis, are wonderfully relieved by eating Viper's 
flefh dreffed like eels; and relates very remarkable cures of this difeale 
performed by means of Viper wine. Arctaus, who probably lived 
about the fame time with Galen, and who of ail the ancients has mot 
accurately defcribed the above diforder, commends as Craterus did, 
the eating of Vipers inftead of fith, in the fame difeafes. Lopez, in 
his Hiftory of Congo, fays the Negroes eat roafted Adders, and account 
them a moft delicious food, In India, the Cobra de Capello is {aid to 
be fuccefstully piven to be eaten by perfons in Jong watting, and de 
clines. In France and Italy, the breath, jelly, and flefh, of the Vipers 
are in much efteem as a reftorat ve medicine*, Dr. Mead thinks the 
beft method isto boil them like fifh, *‘ and if this wil] not go down, 
though it is really delicious fare,” to make ufe of wine, in which they 
have been digéfted two or three days in a gentle heat, from which be 
fays he has feen very good effects in obitinate lepros, 

« Though from thele atteftations it fufficiently appears, that the fieh 
of the Viper is really notritive and good, yet fuch are the revolutions 
of medical, as well as of common talte, that Viper’s flefh has now Jot 


cence 








oe — -——-~—-——- -- - 


*« * The above aecount of the fuppofed virtues of Viper’s flefh, 1s 
chiefly from Dr. Mead. It may be added, that the celebrated Sit 
Kenelm Digby, for the recovery of his beloved wife, the Lady Ve 
netia Digby, from a confumption, caufed her to feed on Capons f2 
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a great part of its former credit, and is very rarely prefcribed in mo- 
den practice.” P. 372. 

The nature of the fubje&, treated in thefe volumes, makes 
it unavoidable to introduce occafionally technical terms, and 
words notin common ufe, We mult, however, objec to 
Dr. Shaw, that he fometimes makes innovations in lanouage 
without that neceflity Thus, of the common Tortoife, he 
ris us, that it ts oblerved to datibulize in Ostober (vol. iv. 
p. 11) and refpecting the Toad he uf s the fame extraordinary 
cxpreflion (p. 144) ; meaning to fay, that it goes into retires 
ment. In p. gq, he fpeaks of perfons * ineonverfint in Nas 
tural Hiftory ;” meaning, not converfant. Thefe initances, 
itis true, are rare; and by no means amount to any general 
objection to his ftvle.. At p. 105, we fufpected a profs erra- 
tum, the PeerinG FRoG being printed at large, 10 exprefs that 
which in Latin is Rana Pipiens, or the Piping Frog. Onenquiry, 
however, we found that peeping for piping, 1s an odfolete or pro- 
vincial term which has crept into fome dictionaries ; but, as it 
can only ferve to confound two expreflions, intended to deferibe 
very different aGions, it ought by all means to be removed 
from a fcientific work, where the principal object is to intro. 
duce and circulate the clearcit notions. We trult that this 
blemith will be in due time removed. The continuation of 
this work will, we hear, immediately take up the fubjecét of 
Fishes 3 and as no Enghith work of value has hitherto been 
written upon that branch of Natural Hittory, the public will 
doubtlefs fhare the impatience which we feel, to fee it treated 
with the accuracy, regularity, and elegance, of this very able 
Naturalift, 


BRITISH CATALOGUE, 


POETRY. 


Arr. 14. A Poetical Introdufion to the Study of Botany, By Frances 
Arabella Rowden, 8vo. 108, 6d, or, on large Paper, 11. 18, 
White. 1801. 


The union of Poetry with modern Botany was effefted by Dr. Dar- 
win, whofe ingenious, but very fantattical, poem, entitled the Loves of 
the Plants, difplayed much poetical genius, united with a ftill greater 
fhare of bad tafte. Meretricious ornament, abfurd perfonifications, 


end fplendid fimilies without refemblance, are there in theig greateft 
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vigour, Mrs, (or Mifs) Rowden, has, with much better tafte thay 
the poetical Doctor, attempted to turn his plan to fcientific ufe, ang 
has given a regular introduétion to the clafles‘and orders of the Lin. 
nean fyflem, in Darwinian verfe, ‘The verfe is fo exaétly Darwinian, 
that fhe has caught the very cadences and phrafes of her prototype; 
but the has perfonified with lefs extravagance ; though the males and 
females imbedded in the cups of flowers mutt always make rather 
fantaftical appearance. Much ingennity, and much poetical talent, 
are however difplayed in this Parnaffian Botany ; which, in our opi. 
nion, has more utility, and more good tafte, than the Botanical Latin 
verfes of Cowley, After examining the woik, we cannot perha 

givea more firiking f{pecimen, of moderate length, than the followin, ; 


« Fucus, SEA-WEED. 
Crypiogamia. Alge. 

Conceal’d ’mid cryttal recks and coral groves 
The blooming Fucus rears her fmiling loves, 
Secure they reft beneath the ocean’s bed, 
While the gay fun-beams play around their head. 
But when dark clouds obfcure the azure tkics, 
And heavy ftorms with dreadful fury rife ; 
Torn from her foft embrace, on the rade worid, 
By tempefts tofs’d, her tender babes are hurl’d. 
Then from their fecret caves to Day's clear light, 
Blaze the fea’s treafures to th’ aftonifhed fight. 

So bright, fo pure, with modett luftre thines 
The pious mind that adverfe life refines, 
When reftlefs Grief by Nature’s wond’rous laws 
Awakes its flumb’ring pow’rs to Virtue’s caufe. 
Roufes each latent fpark of holy fire, 
And bids the foul to better worlds afpire ; 
Difplays the enfign of the Church of God, 
And points the thorny path our Saviour trod ; 
Then low, with humble grace, her chaftis’d fon 
Bows to the Cro/s, and cries ** thy will be done.” P. 159 


From feveral internal marks, we conceive the author to be of the 
Romifh perfuafion; but we do not mean to infinuate that there is, in 
the book, any thing objectionable, derived from the fource of thole 
opinions, On the contrary, the whole is morally as well as fcienti- 
fically inftructive. A profe Introdu@ion gives the outlines of the Bo. 
tanical Syfiem ; and a copious lift of noble and refpectable Subfcribess 
bears teftimony to the honourable inrereft of the writer. 


Aart. 1s. Union, a Poem, in Two Parts. Part I. with a beautiful 
emblematic Engraving. i2mo. 25. 6d, Chapple, Pall Mal! ; and 
all Bookfellers of the united Empire. 1 $02. 


We lamented, on a former occafion, that fo great an event as the 
Union of Britain and Ireland fhould not have occafioned any good 
Poetry. Ac length we can fay, with pleafure, that the prof} & im- 
proves. With much poetical and political enthufiafm, bot — 
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molt pleafing kinds, and with much modefty, this anonymous poet 
fends into the world the firft part of a Poem, which deferves to be 
continued, ‘The poet introduces his fubjeét with {pirit. He defcribes 
the 18th Century as taking her leave of the world, and the roth as 
making her appearance, and introducing Union ; which certainly, as 
he contends, commenced with the ceniury. He then apoftrophizes 
Britain. 

* Joy to Britannia, that her prayers are heard! ' 

For mark th’ aufpicious dawning of an age 

‘That beams on Britain a peculiar {mile, 

And ufhers Unton to the Queen of Iiles.. 

Union! fome Seraph thrill’d it at mine ear— 

*Twas magic, and ’twas mufic to the foul.” 


The young author, for fuch he evidently is, takes a wide fcope for 
his fubject, and begins with the Union of the Elements in Creation. 
Nor can it be denied that in his excurfions, both poetical and pro- 
faic, he is fomewhat too extenfive ; but his defign and piinciples are 
uniformly good, The following opening of a note, which we can- 
not avoid citing, does bonour to the rectitude of his fentiments.— 
Had the writer been aiming at the part of the fober moralift or di- 
vine, infead of litening to the wild ditates of playful fancy, he 
weuld not have afcribed the bleflings of civilized fociety to thofe ideal 
perfonages Union, and her children Lowe and Friendip, but to that 
glorious reality Revetarron.” P. 27. As to his genius, %t is of the 
kind which requires the curb, not the fpur; aod, under the guidance 
of mature) and praftiled judgment, will probably conitruét more per- 
fe compofitions than this patriotic effufion. 


Art. 16. Thoughts on Happine/s, a@ Poem. Inu Four Books. 120, 
9; pp. 3s. Roivingtons,&c. 1802. 


To reafon well in verfe is an arduous tafk ; to perform fuccefsfully it 
demands the utmoft command of expreffion, and the completeft know- 
ledge of metrical harmony, with a genius that never flags, and a judg- 
ment too praftifed io he deceived. It is not therefore wonderful, that 
none but ous moft finifhed poets have completely fucceeded in the at- 
tempt. ‘the prefin: author, who calls thefe ‘* the firft fruits of his 
Mufe”, difplays, in many parts of his work, the talents that make a 
poet, particularly in the openings of his books, For example : 


«« Ye time-worn fages, who thofe confines tread 
Which lie between the living and the dead ; 
Who linger ng ftand on life’s extremeft fhore 
Reviewing, what ye foon fhall heed no more ; 
Survey impartially the {cere again,— 
Does pleafure mott predominate, or pain?” B, iii. - 


And ftill better; at the opening of Book iv. 


“© Calm as the ftillnefs which fuecgeds the ftorm, 
Soft as the {pring tide in its mildeR fofm, 
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When every bud, and every opening flower 
Exhales freth fweetnefs trom the vernal fhower ; 
So fti/l, fo cali, fo tranquilliz’d the brealt, 
When all the fiend-like paffions are at reft ; 

When Grace and Nature's jarring difcords ceafe, 
And Confcience whilpers, all within is peace.” 


Yet he has not been fuffictently aware of the danger of falling intg 
a profaic flyle, in nog Om poetic eafe, and therefore does not al. 
ways do equal juftice to himfelf. or his fubject. ‘The Poem is, howe 
ever, full of the beft fentiments, and has many ftriking paffoges, 


Art. 17. A Poem on the Peace between the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the French Republic, Spain, and Halland. By 
James Barrow. 4t0. 18. Jones, 1802, 


** Britons rejoice, the news is great and good ! 
Great Britain for to clofe the fcene of blood, 
And fave our gold, and blefs with peace our land, 
Has to the French Republic given her hand 
In. peace, for general peace, Britons huzza ! 
For Spain and Holland too the peace obey.” P. 4. 


Thefe are certainly not the beft lines in the Poem, but they are cha 
racteriftic of the author’s ftyle; to whom we cordially fay, Peace! 


Peace! 
DRAMATIC. 


Art. iS. Almeda,; or the Neapolitan Revenge: a Tragi: Drama. By 
alady. 8vo. 25. Symohds, 1801, 


If ladies or gentlemen knew how much knowledge of human ne 
ture, how much fkill and praiice in poetry, are requifite to qualify a 
writer for attempting .the Tragic Drama, they would perhaps tum 
their efforts to ihoes fpecies of compofition which might better pro- 
mife them fuccefs, The peculiar circumftances of this piece are not 
in themfelves vety dramatic, and they are not rendered fo by any fo- 
perior {kill inthe wriser. Of adrama, however, not attempted to be 
obtruded upon the public in the theatre, and profeffedly written by 4 
lady, we would foe as favourably as truth will permit, In fearch- 
ing the pages of Almeda to give an advantageous fpécimen, we find 
none that we can prefer to the following patriotic encomium. Th 
King of Naples enquires refpecting Britain : 

But of their laws, their government, and manners, 
Has not Fame faid too much? | 


To which Count Cafalia replies: 


No, gracious Sire, 
Their merit rifes e’en beyond their fame. 
A mild and pious monarch fills the throne, 


Bicft in his people’s love, and feeks no pow’s 
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Save that of truth and juftice. So their laws, 
Known through the world for equity and wifdom, 
Proclaim the nation’s glory. In private life 
Monificence, and heav’n-born charity, 

Prove their religion came from Nature’s God. 
‘Their woinen wo, * for matchlefs beauty” fam’d, 
As virtuous as they’re fair. 


It is quite allowable for the lady to finith the fpeech with a praife, | 
jn which, we doubt not, fhe herfelt is entitled to her proper fhare, 


Art.19. The Female Volunteer, or the Dawning of Peace; a Drama, 
in Three A&s. By Philo-Nauticus. 8vQ.~ 100 pp. 38. Smeeton, 
St. Martin’seLane, 1801. 


The confeffions of this author are honourable to his candour, and 
might, if attended to, be of very effential fervice to many other wri- 
ters, ‘“¢ He has waitten and publifhed Poems; he has written and pub. 
lithed Sermons ¢ but when he has come to a fettlement wich his book- 
feller, he has generally found the balance apainit him!” ‘That the 
refult is the fame with nineteen authors out of twenty, we firmly be- 
lieve; nor would we venture to promife, that the better hopes of our 
vaknown friend, from this his ‘* firft attempt for the flage,”’ will be 
realized to his fatistaction, His Drama is patriotic, and full of good 
principles and intentions ; but by what means it is fo far to attract the 
public attention, as to repay the expences of the prefs, we do not exatily 

rceive. ‘Though it is rather wadramaiic to introduce a long recital 
in Elegiac Verfe, we mult feleét from a paflage of chat kind the beit 
fpecimen we can give of this performance. A. lady is fuppofed to 
{peak, whofe lover was thought to be loft in a form, 


«© Oh while the wild winds raged above, 
And boiling {urges rav’d beneath, 

Would I had been with you, my love, 
United,—or in Life or Death! 


Or had I your laft breath receiv’d, 
And clofed your eyes in peaceful fleep, 
Lefs would my tortur'd heart be griev’d, © 
My. foul would feel defpair lefs deep! 


Some fond adieu! yoy would have figh’d, 
Or fome endearing word exprefs'd, 
Which might have foothed affliftion’s tide, 
For evep treafur’d in my breaft.” P, 87. 


To foorhe a@ tide is not quite corrett; but, from the general cadence 
of thefe lines, we fhould conceive the author to be more skilful in 


tF 


Elegiac than in Dramatic compoftion, 
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NOVELS. 


Arr. 20. The Hifery of Netteville, a Chance Ped Aiiax, A Novel, 
In Two Volumes, i12m0. 8s, Crofby. 1%c2. 


There are fo many incidents, and narratives, anc! tales, interwoven 
with one another in thefe volumes, that tt is difhcult to keep fight of 
the main plot, and what are intended to be the principal characters, 
In other refpeéts, the work is unexceptionable in its tencency, and en 
titled to a greater fhare of praife than we can ufually bettow on pub. 
lications of this fort, 


Arrt.21. Scenes in Wales, or the Majd of Llangolf. By a Ck re yma. 
1z2mo. 4s. Weftley. 1802. 


The author, in a modeft and well-written Preface, makes an apology 
for his work, Such apologies do no manner of good ; for, in books 
of this defcription, the curiofity of the public is fixed or evanefcent, 
as the real merit is folid or fuperficial, This work has certaiply no 
fentiments ‘* inimical to seafon or virtue”; but who can hear, with- 
out afmile, of the unlucky hero, who breaks his arm; but, before he 
is conducted trom the prefence of the ladies, who with dim eyes fym- 
pathize with his mistoriunes, turns round and makes @ graceful bow? 
‘hen, again, his horfe throws him over a gate, and he is lucky enough 
to fall at the feet of his miftrefs, Yet we think that, if he would 
perfevere, this author could produce fomething better than tlie prefent 
performance. We advife him to ary, and heartily with him fuccefs, 


MEDICINE. 


Art.'22. An Account of a new Mode of Operation for the removalof 
the Opacity in the Eye, called Catarad. By Sir James Earle, F, B.S. 
8vo. 68 pp. 38 Johnfon, 1801. 


The author begins with giving a brief, but clear defcription of the 
eye, its tunics, and humours, and of the ufes to which they ferve. He 
then gives a fhort hittory of the operation of couching, or deprefling, 
and the mode of extracting a cataract, and fhows the inconveniences 
and danger attending both modes of operating, as hitherto performed; 
and, laftly, the nature of the alteration and improvement, » hich, from 
Jong experience and reflection on the fubject, he propofes recommend. 
ing. As the operation of extra@ting the cryftalline appeared to him 
by much the leaft objeftionable mode, he confidered by what means this 
might be done, without preffing it through the pupil, in which its 
a, hazard and difadvantage conpfifts. Mr. Bell, he obferves, has 

inted at the method of doing this, and has performed the operation on 
fome brute animals ; and, he adds, itis probable, that Heilter propoled 
fomething of the kind, from the ufe of a fplit, or forked needle, which 
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feemed cx'culsted, by turning it about, within the cataradt, to entangle 
and bring it avay. 

The inftrument invented by the author, for performing the opera- 
tion, confills of a {pear-fhaped lancet, which he paties through rhe 
conjunction behind the iris, when, drawing back the lancet, 1¢ leaves 
a ‘mall pair of forceps, with which he extracts the cryftalline through 
the orifice made by the lancet, or deprefles it, when too large for ex- 
traction. ‘The author has performed the operation, and with complete 
fuccefs, on fevera! patients, It is lefs painful, he fays, and occalious 
le’s inflammation than when performed in the old way; and as the 
trantparent cornea and pupil are avoided, and left untouched, fewer 
failures in refloring vifion than ufual muft, we think, occur tromthis 
mode of operating. 

We hall content ourfelves with giving this fhort account of the 
work before us, which, from the well-earned celebrity of the author, 
is, we have no doubt, already in the hands of every lover of the pro- 
feflion; and becaufe the operation. cannot be well underftood without 
the accompanying plates, or properly appreciated, but from reiterated 
experiments, 


Arr. 23. Supplement to Pra&ical Obfervatims on the Natural 7 
ond Cure of Lues Vewrea, Se by Fobn Howard, Member of ¢ 
Cort of Affifants, of ihe Royal College of Surgeons, and f.8. 4s 
8vo. 51 pp.. 2s. Longmanand Rees. 1801. ) 


‘The-work to which this is an appendix is fo well known, and has 
been fo well received by the profeffion, as to need no recommendation 
from us. ‘The author begins this part with obfervations on the ufe of 
the lunar caujtic, in ftrictures of the urethra, lately the fubjeét of mucha 
contentious controverfy ; and fhows, from argument as well as from 
experience, that the cauftic will prove a valuable and powerful afftant, 
in cafes where the bougie is utterly incompetent. Particularly he 
fhows that it may be advantageoufly ufed, where the contraction of 
the urethra, or diminution of its channel, is occafioned by ulcers, 
warts, or Caruncles on its internal furface, which, on the authority of 
Cowley, Sharpe, and Daran, he has no doubi do occafionally exit; 
or where the fides of the paffage are drawn near toeach other by mem- 
branous filaments pafling acrofs it; that obftacles of the kind here 
mentioned will be overcome with more eafe, and occafion lefs irrita- 
tion and pain, when effeéled with the cauftic, than when attempted 
with a fimple bougie ; and that che fpafm and hemorrhage, which are 
fometimes confequent to ufing the cauftic, not unufually occur on 
u‘ing the common bougie, On thé whcle, he confiders the introdac- 
tion of the cauftic, for removing firi€tures in the urethra, as a valuable 
acquifition to furgery, and pays deferved compliments to Mr. Home 
for ihe important tmprovements he has made in the practice in thofe 
cafes. In the remaining pages, the author takes a curfory review of 
the do¢trine contained in the former parts of his work, which further 
experience and obfervation has confirmed and eftablifhed, and parti- 
cularly deprecates all attempts to fuperfede the ufe of mercury in the 


_ cure of the lues venerea, in favour of new inventions. Opium, and the | 
nitric acid, have had their warm patrons and abcttors; and, though 
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the delufion feems now nearly over, yet there can be litle doube byt 
much mifchief has been done by the intemperate zeal with which they 
were recommended, and the number of perfons who were thence led 
to place confidence in them. He thinks it not unlikely it may, in 
part, be owing to the introduction of thefe new medicines, that fur 
geons have of late met wiih a much greater number of bad and jnve. 
terate cafes of Jues than had occarred to them for fome years before 
The arguments with which the author fupports his opinions aré fore). 
ble, and do equal credit to his genius and philanthropy. 


Arr,24. A Treatife onthe neav difcovered Dropfy of the Membrane: of 
the Brain, and watery Head of Children, proving it may b fi wently 
cured if early difcovered ; with Obje ions to Vomits, Se. By Willian 
Rowley, M.D. Member of the Univerfity of Oxford, Se 80 
44 pp» 28. Murray and Highley. 1801. 


The author defires the little piece befofe us to be confideted as only 
a fketch, or outline, of a more extended and perfect work he is medi- 
tating onthe fubjc&ts here announced. He hopes, however, thele few 
obfervations may have their ufe, in abolifhing fome pernicious prae- 
tices, too common in the nurfery, which fap the health and Confit. 
tion of children, and perhaps lay the foundation of this untrattable 
and generally fatal complaint, We do not, however, fee any thing 
particularly deferving attention in the regulations for the nurfery here 
detailed, Children fhould be warmly clad, modetately exercifed, and 
their diet, after they have obtained their tecth, not of too moiltor r- 
laxing a nature, 

On opening the heads of feveral children bronght to the diffeAing 
room, the author, with his eoadjutor, Dr. Hooper, obferved in fome 
cafes that the arachnoid tunic, and the pia mater, were thickened’; and 
water was cffufed between them, ‘though ‘no water was feyind in the 
ventricles of the brain. On paying uttention tothis circumftanee, he 
was led to believe that this is one of the caufes of the great mortality 
among children born in or near the metropolis. “He then Jays down 
the figns by which the difeafe may be difcovered, in its incipient fla, 
and thinks he has been fuccefsful in-preventing its complete formation, 
or in curing it when formed, by covering the head with a blifter, and 
keeping up a difcharge for feverat weeks, giving antimonials with calo- 
mel in fmall dofes, to occafion diaphorefis; and by ftimulating the 
bowels with calomel and jalap, interpofing bark, fteel, and other tonics, 
to ftrengthen the conftitution, The fine membranes of ‘the brain were 
found to be thickened, and water effafed between them, we recol 
lect, in the heads of fome of the maniacal patients that were opened 
by Mr. Haflam of Bethlehem Hofpical. "the ractice, however, here 
recommended in thofe cafes appears to be judicious, if the indications 
fhould be fo clear as to leave no doubt of the exiftence of the difeale; 
which, we are afraid, does not often happen, until it is tao completely 
fermed to be removed by thofe, or‘ any other meditines. 
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lated from the French of Cuvier. By Sohn Allen, Fellow of the Royal 

College of Surgeons, Sc. 8vo. 79 pp- 2% Longman and Rees, 

1801. | 

In what life confifts, the author acknowledges himfelf to be igno- 
tant; but explains fome of its properties, While a body is living, it re- 
fits putrefaction, which fooner or later takes place, after it is deferted 
by the living principle. Life is therefore a power that refifts and pre- 
vents the decompofition of bodies, Life, or the living principle, im- 
parts (0 bodies, in which it is inherent, a power of abforbing extranc- 
ous fubftances, of ‘affimilating them, and making them fublervient to 
their increafe and {apport ; fupplying the place of parts abraded or 
worn off by action. This implies # fpecies of organization, allowing a 


"Ant. 25. An Introdudtion to the Study of the Animal Economy, tranf- 


‘circulation or paflage of the abforbed matter to all parts of the living 
body. * Living bodies fo organized, are alfa capable of producing 
~ other living ‘bodies fimilarly organized, or of propagating their like. 


There are no living organized bodies, but what take their origin from 
oiber living bodies fimilarly organized, which leads us, not to the 
knowledge of the manner in which living beings produce or propo- 
gate their like, but to the acknowledgment of an all-powerful being, 
maker of all things, animate or inanimate. 7 

The author then briefly notices the different orders of beings en- 
dowed with life. Firft, vegetables, which ate fixed to the foil, and 
draw their nutriment from the’ furrounding earth... Theo animals, 
which have, fuperadded to life, fenfibility, and:a power of moving. 
He then notices the organs fubfervient to the faculties and powers of 
different {pecies of animals, fhowing the fitnefs of the parts to the ufes 
for which they are deftined.’ |The whole is ‘apparently well adapted to 
the ufe of ftudents, attending the author’s lectures on the Animal Eco- 


nomy, to whom it is dedicated, 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 26. Sérmons on various Subje@se By David Pye Waters, A. B. 
caer of Great Barr, Staffordphire. 8vo, 263 pp. 78. White. 
1800. 


Thefe difcourfes, patronized by a large and’ truly refpeétable bod 
of fubfcribers, are highly creditable tp the talents a induftry of id 
author, who, aecording to appearances, is probably a young man, en. 

— gaged and much approved dn .the honourable, though vot dignified, 
employment of .a curate, Fhough we do not.think it;in general ad- 
vifeable, that young men fhould haftily fend. out their: ical opi- 
nions into the world, yet, attended by a certain degree of modefty and 
caution, it may redound ty their permanent credit and advantage. We 
fee no reafon why the Sermons of Mr. Waters fhould have operation, 
but the moft favourable, upon his own churaéter, or the religious feel- 
ings of his readers; and therefore cannot but offer our fuffrage in be- 


balf of his publication, We hall give a thort fpecimen from the a 
con 
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cond difcourfe, which treats of the infaffitienty of all but religions 


mo: ives. 

** There is yet another principle, by which the practice of good. 
nefs is fuppofed to beeniorced flrongly, which may be éalled Orpen 
diemcy. 1s is convenient tor the welfare of Society, that laws fhould 
be enaéted to reftrain che overoedring paffions and evil propenfities of 
men, Put it is mani‘eft, that no human laws can extend fo far as tg 
reach the private duties of a mao to himfelf, The laws of this coun. 
try, which are eminently framed for the maintenance of good opder 
and the promoven of virtue, cannot refttain debauchery. Whar law 
prevents the indulgence of ebriety within private walls? What law 
prevents the gratification of luit, when concealed ftom the public eye? 
At is unquettionably the intereft of men to cherifh and encourage vir. 
tue; but well convinced as they are of this grand truth, how few ate 
there who have prefence of mind enough to difcern accurately, upon 
all occations, the difference of good and evil ;—how few who have re. 
folution fufficient to p:adtife in themfelves the teRraint which fucha 
knowledge would impofe? If the law of expediency were fofficient 
to deter mankind from evil deeds, why does fin exit at all in the 
world? Self-intercft, combined with every other fupport, even with 
that of Chrifianity itfelf, is not capable of withitanding the over- 
whelming torrent of iniquity that threatens, to deluge the world.” 
P. 28. 

The difcourfes here publithed are fifteen in number, on the follow. 
ing fubjects. 1, The Neceflity of Orihodox Opinions, 2. The In 
fulictency of all but religious Motives. 3. ‘Vhe Study of Scripture, 
4. Indultry. 5. Repentance, 6. Imitation of Chritt, 7, The Feat 
of God. 8, the Sabbath. 9. The Origin and Divifions of Law. 
10. The natural Principles of Juftice, Mercy, and Humility, 
ai. The Prodigal Son. 12, The Works of Nature. 13. Loving 
our Knemies. 14. The relative Duties of Minifters and Hearn, 
ts. The Ufe of Externals in Religion, 







































ArT. 27. A Sermon preached at Prittleawell mm Effex, on the 20th af 
September, 1801. Upon the Prayer of Thank/giving to Almighty Gods 
Sor the late abundant Crop, and favourable Harveft, firft dire&ed toh 
sy September 13th, 1801. By the Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, Bark 

icar of Prittlewell, 12m0\ 22 pp. 6d. Rivingtons. 801 


The Reverend Baronet dedicates his Sermon to Mr. Addington, 
with whom his acquaintance is {aid to have commenced at fcbools 
He is particularly pleafed (and not unteafonably) with the word 
Comfort ufed in the Thank ‘giving Prayer—** for the relief and’ com- 
fort of the poor”——and thus applies it to the merits of the exalted pet- 
fon addrefled in his Dedication, « Jf the happy word comfort in this 
Prayer did not proceed from you, Sir (whofe attention to words*® I 
have occafion to know) | am perfuaded that Mr. Addington was de 
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* Alluding probably to his patronage of Sir H, Crofi’s intended 
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lighted to adopt it, for the fake of the poor: and I am defirous of 
doing my belt, chat. the poor may long continue tw couple in, their 
grate yl recollections, the words ComMFoRtT and AppinGreon.” He 
accordingly remarks upon it in his Aifcourfe, ** asa tender and amia- 
ble word, wat fo much as knew ih the French language” —in the lan- 
goage of thofe who were then expected to attempt an invafion of our 
country. ‘The difcourie i$ pertihgat add patriotic, 


Ant. 28. A Sermon upon the Peace, preached at Priitlewell in Effex, 
on the 182 of Ofoher, 1801. By the Rev, Sir Herbert Croft, Bart. 
Vicar of Prittlewel. 12m0. i6pp. 6d. Publifhed as abdve, 
1801, ' , . 


. Adother difcourfe from the fae author, Ie:fhould be obferved 
iefpefting both thefé difcourfes, that they are(evidently. with the belt 
pd particularly to the capacities and local circumftances 
of the perfons addrefled. But there .are fo. many thoufands in this 
country fimilarly fituated, apd experiencing fimilac vifitations, . that 
they are HOt, on this account, the lefs fitted for general circulation, 


Art. 20. Sermons and Charges of ibe Right Reverend Fohu Thamas, 
LL.D. late Lard Bibs of Kochéfier, and Dean of Weiminfler; pub- 
‘lied from ibe Originai MSS. by G. A. Thomas, A.M. bis Lordfeip's 
Chaplain and Executor, and Re&tor of Woclavich, Kent. To which is 
prefixed, @ Shetth of the Life and Charadter of the Author, by the 
Editor, Publifocd Sor the Bencht of the Philanibropic Society, Ste 
George’s Fields, wader the Patronage of bi: Grace the Duke of Leeds, 
: The Second dition, Tewo Volumes. %vo. 148. Rivingtons, &c. 

Bo2s. ( “ : 

Atthe appeatanee ofthefé Sermons in 1796; or foon after, they 
were'duly noriced by .us*, “On reinfpeQing them at prefent, we ob- 
ferve fach ajieravions and rétrenchments in the-introductory matter, as 
greatly improve the narrative of the author's Life, But, unlefs we 
ue deceived by internal marks, thefe parts alone have been, properly 
Peaking, re-edited, Asthe, difcourfes of the worthy Bithop delerve 

public attention, , we cannot let:thefe volumes pafs in filence; and 

therefore, take this fecond opportunity of recommending them to that 
notice, which is errant Waeed on lefs important works, 
Anr, 40. . The Gofpel its onve Witnefs ; or, the Holy Nature, and Divine 
Harmony of the Chriftiay Religion, contrafted wurith the Immorality and 
’ Abfusdity of Deifn, By A w Fuller. 8v0. A 349 PP- Buttgn, 
ae an i | 


This is a defence of Chritianity againtt Deitts, and particularly 
the attacks of Paine in hig Age of Reafon: The rapid decline 


‘hit prefeinptuous’ adthor’s eelébrity; has relaxed our attention’ to 
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the controverfy he was ambitious to excite. Mr, Fuller profeffes jg 
his Introdu€tion (p. 9) that the Chriftianity he defends, js nog 
Chriftianity as it is corrupted by Popifh fuperitition, lowered by phi. 
lofophical ingenuity, or as interwoven with national eftablifhments, 
Sor the accomplifoment of fecular purpofes.” As, however, he betrays no 
hoftility to an eftablifhment certainly formed for the accomplithment 
of much higher purpofes, and exprefily recommends * a good under- 
ftanding between fincere Chriftians of all denominations,” we have no 
hefiration in faying, that Chriftians of all denominations may fudy 
this work with advantage, 


Art. 31. 4 Sermon, preached before the W a the Mayor, &, of 
the Town of Berwwith upon Tweed, on Friday the 13th Day of Bebrin 
ary, 1801, being the Day appointed by His Majefly for a General Faf, 
By the Rev, William Stow Lundiey B.A. “8v0. 23 pp. 18. Tay. 
lor, Berwick ; Law, London, 1801, af 


If ‘we could have forefeen the arrival of Peace, we fhould fave 
been doubly diligent to prevent any a¥rear in our account Of Fat 
Sermons. As it 1s, we are glad to be fo quickened in fettling the a 
count. In the prefent publication, ic: would not be eafy .to find any 
thing cenfurable ; but neither do. we perceive caufe for ftrong com- 
mendation, All is proper and jult ;- but there is neither vigour inthe 
fentiments, nor animation in the ftyle. Perhaps, mayors are more 
tafily fatisfied than critics. Whether the writer, or the printer, has 
fo managed matters, we cannot fay; bat the whole difcourfe comlits 
of three periods only : one of which is.extended through fifteen page. 


Art. 32. Abrégé de l'Hifloire de la Bible; D.ftiné a T Avantennt 
idu Chriftianifme: onl’on fait voir la Liafan de l Hiftoire Sacréé et Pr- 
phane; tiré des Ecrits des Hifloriens, des T hola giens , et des Commenia- 
teurs, les plus celébres. Traduit del’ Auglois, mais fur un plan diferct 
de l’Original, 8v0. -531 pp. 78. ‘Walkie. 

Well-fele&ted extra€ts, and judicious abridgments of the Scriptures, 
are undoubtedly highly ufeful to thofe on’whdm the tafk of ances” 
youth in that moft important ftudy ‘dévolves. “ Of the former bint, 
Mrs. Trimmer’s Sacred Hittoty, in’ which the extras are 
by thore details,and illuftrated by fenfible obfervations, affords:an 
cellent example. The publication before us is a very perfpicuow 
fammary of the leading events recorded “in the Old and New. Teft- 
ments ; and is interfpérfed with remarks, for the molt part’ jaff, and 
affording a fatisfaCtory lucidation. “Fo young pérfons, converfant ia 
the French language, this Abridgment may properly follow the'pe 
rafal.of Mrs, ‘Trimmer’s work, and will. briag to recolleétion, all the 
leading faéts there related, fo as-t0 fix them ‘more perfedly ont 
memory. ‘The writer feems well,acqnainted with, profane Hilton. 
and fhows the conneétions of the principal events, im the origia of 
Heathen nations; with thofe recorded im Scripture. 3 

Not having feen che original of this.work, we eannot fay in what 
refpects the plan of the a differs from Fe we (ub 
book well adapted to the purpofe of religious inftrudti 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


ArT. 33° The Cabin ‘; ¢r,a Natural Hfftory of Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fifbes, and luje&s.  1bufireted with Copper-# lates, containing Figures 
of above Sewn Hundred Animals. In wo Volames, 1am0y 248 
and 118 pp. 8s Chapman, Edinburgh; \Vernor and Hood, 
London, 1501. 


This little work, the cheape fl furely that was ever publifhed with fo 
many plates, appears to owe that recommendation partly to the advan 
tage ot being fupplied with engravings fron) a former work, In 1791 
and 1792, was publafhed a Syftem of Natural Hiftory in three volumes, 
ofavo, and treating of quadrupeds, birds, fifhes, and infeéts, It was 

ined at Edinburgh, for Peter Hill of that city, and T. Cadell, 
face. On that work, this appears to be formed, It is printed 
alfoat Edinburgh. ‘Ihe plates feem to be precifely the fame, except 
being in fome inftances retouched. The divifions adopted are the 
fame, and the fubjeéts follow in the fame order. ‘The accounts areof 
courle much fhorter here, as thefe volumes contained near fix hundred 
pageseach, of octavo, clofely printed. The reprefentations are taken 
fom the beit known authorities, and are generally well executed. 

The meft remarkable acceflion, that we have difcovered, is an addi- 
tional 36th plate of birds ; containing, on one fide, three reprefentas 
tions of the Adjutant, a gigantic {pectes of Heron known in Bengal, 
and on the other* the Flamingo, which was defcribed but not engraved 
ithe former work. The defcription of the Adjutant is given on 
theauthority of Dr. Howifon, and is very exact and good. The 
principal deficiency of this work is the total want of indexes or tables 
of contents; but, as a cheap and convenient introduétion to Natural 
Uitory, fur young people, it deferves a very flrong recommendation. 


LAW. 


Aar, 34. Addenda to the Fourth Edition of the Bankrupt Lacs ; cone 
taining the Determinarions ta the End of ibe Year 1800. By William 
Cooke, of Lincaln’s-Jun, Eg. 8v0. 195 pp. 5s. Brookes and 

» 1801. 

The utility of Mr. Cooke’s treatife on the Bankrupt Laws is fo 
thoroughly acknowledged by the gentlemen of the law, that it ftands 
atin need of further notice to increafe its reputation. Finding no 
‘calion to improve the body of his work, as contained in the-fourth 
tdition, he has with great propriety given the fubfequent orders of the 

r, and the decided cafes if the feveral' Courts, in the fhape of 

* Appendix. ‘This attention'to the interefts of thofe who are already 

Movided with his book ishighly commendable, Mr. C, has abridged 
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thecafes with his ufual accuracy, and given a few valuable manufcei 
notes of his own, of material decifions, which appear no where elfe ip 
print. 


POLITICS. 


Arr. 356. Rev, Arthur O'Leary's Addrefs to the Lords Spiritual and 
JYemporal of the Parliament of Great Britain. To which us annexed, 
au Account of Sir Henry Mildmay’s Bill relative to Nuns. 8v0. 66 pp, 
2s. Barker. 1800. 


Mr. O'Leary firenuoufly vindicates the Catholic Clergy of Ireland 
from the charge of difloyalty ; and particularly from * the horrid and 
barbarous accufation,’—** the impicus and _ hell-invented charge,” 
lately publifhed, that ‘the vagrant Catholic prieft goes about felling ab. 
folutions for telonies, ard all forts of crimes, even murder itfelt,” y t. 
To fome things here aflerted we muftdemur; as this, “ all the liberal 
minded Proteitants in lreland are tor the eancipation of the Catho- 
lics to this very day.” P.7, At p.1o, we find an important fate. 
ment: ‘* the Proteltant and Cathoiie Clergy of Lreland have livedto- 
gether for years, in the habits of freedom and friendfhip; when, by 
the laws of the country, the latter were doomed to tran{portation for 
performing their religious functions, the clergy of the eftablithed 
church never turned intormers, nor applied to members of Parliament, 
for the purpofe of {welling with new laws the enormous penal code, on 
account of literary difputes. It is not from each other, they haveaay 
thing to fear, Bur both have every thing to dread from the diftiples 
of the New Philofophy, which has made a rapid progrefs amongl 
their flocks.” P, 10. ‘he following lively fally may be new to many 
of our readers; ** Lord Chefterfield, on his return from the viceroy. 
fhip, informed George IL that he had met in Ireland but two danger. 
ous Papifts, of whom his Majefty fhould be aware :—two ladies, o 
the name of Devereux, who had danced at the Caftle on the King’s 
birth-night.” P. 12. A note at p. 13, is very much to the purpole, 
and we fhall be happy in receiving anv further confirmation of it: 
«© The United Irifhimen univerfally execrate the Catholic Clergy, # 
concurring both to difunite, and to prevent apy acceffion of itrength by 
their fermons and paftoral infructions ; and impute partly «he ful 
tion of their plans to thefe very priefts, fo cruelly libelled by other, 
from whom more candour and juftice might be expeéted. ‘The clergy 
of both religions muft ftand or fall together. In all appearanee,! 
the rebellion fucceeded, there would be none but Contftiturional Prielis 
and Minifters, as immoral as their republican flocks.” The conchading 

rt of this note is deferving of attention. ' 

With regard to the former part of Mr. O’Leary’s tract, it feemst 
us, that the charge which he reprobates fo indignantly, was notb 
againtt I:ith Catholic priefts in general (much lefs againit fuch ashur- 
felf, p. 4) burt again the moft illiterate and lowett among them, 
whom we underiland there is no ficall number. Whether fuch me 
did flimulate rebellion, or not, by felling abfolutions for felonies, &¢ 
is-a queftion of fad? ; which muit be determined, like other’ 
queftioas, by actual evidence, 
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The account of ** Sir H. Mildmay’s Bill relative to Nuns,” in- 
dudes, without much propriety, a narrative of the Winchelter difpute 
biwixt Dr. Sturges and Mr, Milner, Upon the whole, this tract is 
written with much vigour; but in a fpirit of invective rather than of 


conciliation, 


Politics. 317 


Art. 36. The Statifiical Breviary ; fo-wing, on a Principle entirely 
mew, the Refources of eviry State and Kingdim in Europe; illuftrated 
avith flained Copper. Plate Charts, reprefenting the Phyjical Pra rs of 
each diftind? Nation with Eafe and Per{picuity. B y William Ploy fair. 
Jowbich is added, a fimilar Exhibition of the Ruling Powers of Hin- 
dojian, 8vo. 64 pp. Wallis, 1801. 


It is difficult to give a juft idea of books of this nature, to thofe 
who have not been accuitomed to them. Each of chefe Sratiftical 
Charts confifts of a number of circular figures; each of thole figures 
“reprefents,”” fays the author, ‘* that country the name of which is 
engraved under it, and a]! are arranged in order according to their ex- 
tent,” 

Lines ftained red, ‘* rife on the left of each country.” Thefe “ ex. 
prefs the number of inhabitants in millions, meafured apon a divided 
fale, which extends from right to left of each divifion.” ‘There are 
alfo yellow lines on the right of each na‘ton, reprefenting “ the re- 
venue, in millions of pounds fterling, meafured upon the fame divided 
feale as the population.”——* ‘The countries: ftained green are maritime 

ts; thofe ftained with a pale red are only powerful by land.” 

re are fipures marked directly over the circles, which ** indicate the 
number of perfons living on each fquare mile of country ; and other 
bgures within the circles, which ** fhew the number of {quare miles in 
the countries they reprefent.”——'* “The firit Chart exhibits the powers 
of Europe as they were previoufly to the French Revolution,” —** ‘The 
fecond Chart fhews the nations of Europe, as intended by the peace 
figned at Luneviile, which fo materially aliers the nature of affairs, 
and theextent of France and Germany. The third ‘ reprefents the 
population of the great capital cities of Europe, the circles being pro. 
portioned to the number of inhabitants in each.” ‘the fourth * re. 
prefents the powers of Hindoottan, that are conneéted with, of influ- 
ence European affairs in the eaft, in the fame manner that the Euro- 
pean powers themicives are exhibited to view.” 

The advantages propofed by this mode of reprefentation are (the 
author obferves) ‘* to tacilitate the attainment of information, and 
aid the memory in retaining it,” | 

A brief ftatiftical account of each European nation, its extent, po- 
pulation, agriculture, military and naval force, &c. &c. follows the frit 

hart; and fome remarks on the changes effecied by the Treaty of 

neville, are fubjoined to the fecond ; the latter part of the work 
Contains a Statiitical Account of Hindooitan. In none of thefe ac- 
counts have we obferved any material inaccuracy, or great difference 
Other writers of credit; and we conficer this work, upon the 
Whole, as well adapted to the purpofes for which the author defigned 
aad as containing much information in a very tmall compats. 


MISCELLANIES. 
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MISCELLANIES 


Aas. 37. so Appeal to Public Impartialuy, Se. By ThomasT. Bid 
dulph, M. A. Mmifter of St. Jams s, Brificl, 12m0. 6d. Riving. 


tons. 


Arr. 38. Truth Trinmphant. A compleat Refutation of a a 
‘by the Rew. Mr. Biadulpa, entitica in Appeal to Public Imparnalj 
By Fob He, Diffusing Minificr, Svo. 18.6d. Matthews, 


ArT. 39. An Attempt to fhew the Nature and Extent of the Oath of 
Canonicc l Obe dtern: “es taken by the Benes é ‘d Cle reyes . in Anfrver to the 
Remarks of the Rew. Fobn i yon hat Subseé?, coxtained in bis law 
Publications. By J. Bu | ‘owles, Attorney at Law, On of the Profon 
of the Confsftorial C vurt of Brijtol. 8vo. 6d. Rivingions, 


Our fentiments on the fubject of religious toleration are well known, 


as they have been repeatedly avowed, and practically exem plified. We . 


therefore fhall not be fufpected by any who are acquainted with our 
pen ciples, of fuch unwarrantable diflike towards Diflenters, as might 
difpofe us to treat their faults with unmerited feverity, or to withhold 
from them whatever approbation they may appear to us to deferre, 
either as writers oras men, = If, in the courfe of our report of the dif 
pute, of which the above-mentioned pamphlets conilitute a part, we 
fhould appear to vie trong language refpecting the fpirit and te 
of Mr. Hey’s writings, we beg that it may be remembered, that they 
ars no common offences, to which we thus apply a more than ot 
dinary feverity of rebuke. To thofe indeed, who have impariially 
and attentively examin ed Mr. Hey’s pamphlets, we need not make 
any apology. ‘They will be difpofed rather to complain of oor tor 
bearance, than henge u. of excels, 

On the 12th of March, 1800, Mr. Hey, a diffenting minifter at 
Briitol, preached a Fait Sermon, at the meeting on Caftie-Green, in 
that city. ‘The Sermon was immediately publithed ; and tne te llowing 
paragraph is apartof it. ** kalfe {wearing is nearly as common a 
the adiminifiration of oaths, What multitudes are implicated here! 
Where is the conftable, the churchwarden, the incembent of a panth, 
who can fay my heart and my lips are undefiled with perjury?” a 
April, of the fame veac, a pamphlet appeared, enrided ** Why ae 
you a Churchman?” which Mr. Hey has repeatedly reprefenied 3s 
the caul and commen, ement of the controverfy, notwishitanding 
was publithe ‘d ajier Mr. Hey’s Sermon, and did pot contain one ty ila. 

le which bore any reierence to Me. Hey or his Sermon, Ip conte. 
quence of the appearance of this pamphlet, fome ditlenting m pnifters 
sep inted a tract, faid to have been writen by Dr. Gill, containiag 
what were cailed « Reafons for feparating trom the Church of 
land.” Io reply to thefe ** Reafons,” Mr. Hart, vicar of 
George's, G.oucelterfhire, publithed his very able, judicious, and ¢ot 
vineing remarks; of whofe merits, a particular account will be f 
inthe Britifh Critic for July, 1801. With thefe remarks on Dt. 
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Gill’s Reafons, Mr. Hart interpofed fome ftrong, but juft and temperate 
oblervations, on certain very objeCtionable paiiages in Mr. Hey’s Ser- 
mon, efpecially on that paragraph which we have already quoted, re- 
fpetting the perjury of incumbents, A pamphlet foon followed from 
the pen of Mr. Hey, entitled ** The important Queftion at iffue,” &ce 
in which, after retailing a number of ftale and futile objections againtt 
the Church of England, which had been an hundred times advanced, 
and an handred: times confuted, he attempted to juftify his having 
imputed the guilt of perjury to the beneficed clergy, by afluming, that 
the clergy are bound dy oath to the obfervance of the canon law: from 
uae concludes that, inafmuch as the canon law is not ftri€lly 
obeyed by the clergy, therefore the clergy are perjured. It could not 
be fuppofed, that an attack fo daring and unjuft would remain long 
unrepelled. Accordingly, a Letter foon iffued from the prefs, ad- 
drefled to Mr. Hey, by the Rev. T. Biddulph, minifter of St. James’s, 
Briftol*. ‘lo this gentleman’s merits, as a writer and as a divine, we 
have heretofore had occafion to bear very full and honourable tefti- 
monyt: and the high efteem with which we viewed him as a com- 
mentator on the Liturgy of our Church, is confirmed by the manner 
in which he has ftood torward to defend her minifters. 

To the Letter addreffed to him by Mr. Biddulph, a reply was foon 
publifhed by Mr. Hey ; in which he adopted fuch ungentlemanlike 
and anchriitian language, and had recourfe to fach unjuftifiable means 
for evading the force of arguments which he had not the ability to 
encounter, that Mr. Biddulph was compelled to turn his back upon 
fuch an antagoniit, and to arrange what he deemed it neceflary to fay 
further upon the fubject, under the form and title of ** An Appeal to 
public Impartiality.” 





* There is one fentence in Mr. Biddulph’s Letter to Mr. Hey which 
hes been widely mifconftrued, Mr, B. having noticed the horrible 
charges brought by Mr. H. againft the incumbents of the eftablifhed 
church, fays: ** If thofe grand pofitions can be made good, you may 
expe foon to find me a petitioner for admiffion into your own or 
fome other diffenting fociety of Chriftians. I fay, fome other; for 
my mind is not yet finally made up refpeéting that particular mode of 
church order, to which the right of Divine Prefcription, fo ftrongly 
pleaded for, exclufively belongs.” It has been inferred from hence, 
that Mr. B. intends to deny the right of Divine Prefcription to the 
church, But, to fay nothing of thofe paflages in Mr. B.’s writings, 
which evince the foundeft attachment to the church, it will be evident 
to any one who will attend to the fcope of the whole paflage. that Mr, 
Biddulph merely intends to declare, that upon the fuppofition (which 
he iromeally admits} that he may hereafter find reafon to forfake the 
church, it is impoffible for him to determine to what communion of 
Diffenters he fhould attach himfelf; inafmuch as the exclufive right 
of Divine Prefcription, which is Rrongly pleaded for by every diffent- 
ing {ocieiy, does not appear to him ro belong to any one of them. 

t Britifh Critic for December, 1798. 
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The real points at iffue between Mr. Biddulph and Mr. Hey ayy 
thus ftated by the former, towards the clofe of the pamphict juit mes, 
tioned. We quote the paragraph, in order to fet» in its true lig 
what Mr. Hey has laboured very afliduoufly to mifteprefent; tle. 
cially in the beginning of his laft publication. 

** ‘The true point of difference is this, whether the Clergy of Great 
Britain are bound éy cath to an obfervance of the canon-law. Tha 
the ancient canon law, except any partof it which is contrary tothe 
Jaws, flatutes, and cultoms of this realm, or the king's prerogative, js 
obligatory both ow the chrgy and laity, as they are teveral!y interelted 
in it, is readily admitted: and that the canons of 1603, as ax ad of 
the convocation, with the like exceptions, are obligat+ry on the clergy, 
is alfo admitted. Neither of thefe pofitions has been denied, byt 
that the clergy /awear obedience either to the ancient canon-law, or to 
the canons of 1603; or that this Jatter code has been confirmed 
Parliament; I do ftiil pofitively deny, and refer to my Letter to Mr, 
Hey for the jultification of chat denial.” . ' 

Our limits do not permitus to follow Mr. Biddulph through the 
chain of evidence and argument, whereby he has et/ablifhed the point 
which he undertook to mainiain. We muft therefore content ourtelve 
with faying, that he has completely proved, that the clergy do not 
fwear obedience either to the ancient canon-law, or to the canons of 
1603; and he has thereby thoroughly laid open the hollownefsof Mr, 
Hey's flanderous accnfations; and atesched :o him, and to his publi. 
cations, an odium, which no fophiry can evade, and which po 
thing, but repentance and recantation, on the part of Mr. Hey,can 
remove. For fucha difplay of ingenuous remorile, at fome fururepe 
riod, we would vive Mr. Hey credit, if he would fan¢tion fuchanex. 
ercile of our charity, But we confefs, that we are the lefs fanguinein 
indulging fuch an expectation, ince we obferve, that within a few 
montiis atter the expoture and defeat, which he fultajned from Mr, 
Biddulph, be rallied his fcattered fpirits, and returned again go the 
charge. Having advertifed, he at length publithed a pamphl.t, beat. 
ing the very meade dite of ** Troth Triumphant, or a, comp'eat Com 
fuistion, &c. &c, In the compotition of this work, Mr, Hey took 
efleciual care co guard again{t a reply, by indulping himfelf fo pto- 
fufely in acmorious and vulgar inveciive, that every man, who bad 
any refpest ‘or Limfelf, mult, of necelity have rencuaced all gompt> 
tition wih fuch an adverfary ; inafmuch as the difgrace \ f {looping 
to contend with him, could not be counterbalanced by the credit of 
fubdutng him. 

In the courfe of his difpate, Mr, Hey made ule, of fo many, and 
fuch difjufiog perfonalisies, that public indignation was routed; 
the principal inbabitants of the pauth of St. James's, Briflol, com 
junction with che churchwardens, and members of the veftry, volun 
tarily afleublec, to record their abhorrence ot ** the liberal and aa 
founded imputanons, which were auempted to be thrown by the Rev 


John Hey, Difleating Miniter, upon the charaéter of the Rev. Thomas 
Pr, Biddulph :”” and alfo to requeft Mr. Biddulph, by a public advel- 


on ’ ~ ° .* 
tifement, toat “he would, upon no confideration, reply to Mr, Heys 
pamphlet, but treat it with tue contempt which it deferved,” 
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The lat publication, which has appeared on the fubjeft of this con- 
troverfy, is entitled, ** An Attempt to fhew the Nature and Extent of 
the Oath of Canonical Obedience, taken. by the Beneficed Clergy.” 
The author is an ecclefiaftical lawyer, refident in Briftol ; .where his 
character, for exemplary integrity and profellional fkill, is well known, 
He has treated the fubject of his pamphlet with fo much perfpicuity, 
aod adduced fuch high Jegal authorities, in fupport of bis aflertions, 


that be has tully eftablithed his own itatement, and thereby completely 


corroborated that of Mr. Biddulph; infoauch that, however Mr, Hey 
may perfevere in bis endeavours to embarrafs and confufe a point 
which is fo fimple and evident, and thereby to perpetuate his indecent 
defamation of the whole body of benehced clergy in this kingdoin ; 
his labours will only prove his pertinacity in arguing againg truch, and 
jn finning without fhame. 

Speaking of the ufe of the fign of the crofs in baptifm, Mr. Hey 
fays, ‘* The hand-writing of ordinances, which was agaioft us, He is 
faid to have taken away by nailing it to his crofs. When we adopt 
the fien in queftion, is it not as muchas to fay, we embrace the hand- 
writing again? for that and the crofs go together.” What forprifing 
nonfenfe ! 

In another place, he addreffes Mr. Biddulph in thefe words: ‘* you 
fay the ancient canon-law of this kingdom was fanctioned by the 25th 
of Hen. VIII. chap.g. Pray, was not that an AQ of Parliament? 
And are not the canons of 1603 fanétioned by the very fame Aa?” 
To this latter interrogation, we reply, certainly nor. The Act of 
the 25th of Hen, VIII. might fanétion the ancient canon-law, becaufe 
that law exitted when that \ét was paffed ; but we do not fee how the 
pafling of that AG could fanétion the canons of 1603, which were 
not in exiftence for more than half a century afterward, 

The fiercenefs of Mr. Hey’s enmity ayainft the eftablithed church, 
may be computed from thefe few expreffions: «* We thank God for 
pricttiy imbecillity.”—** I have fiated ik as my opinion, that the clerey 
are perjured : the evangelical diflenung minifters in Briftol, who are 
the editors of Dr. Gill’s pamphlet, have done the fame.” —** It is noe 
uncommon to read adveriifements in our newfpapers, of, ‘To be fold, the 
next prefentation to a valuable living of five hundred per annum, ina 
fine {porting country ; a pack of hounds kept in the neighbourhood, 
and Uitide duty re guirea*,”"—** [ deteft prefbyrerian, as much as epifco- 
pal cttabhithments, being equally limbs of Anatichrilt, and heavy afllic- 
tions to the world.”—** Is it pofiible for an enlightened, evangelical 
minifter, to believe, that a modern Lonw Bifhop is capable af imparting 
fpiritual benediQions! Be aflonithed, all ye lovers of truth and righte- 
oufneis!"—** As this (the ecclefiattical cenilitution), is a very fmall 
part of the tate, and as injurious to the body politic as alarge. wen is 
to the perfon who is doomed to fuftain fach an affli€iion ; the extine- 
tion of it would not interrupt the peace and good order of civil fo- 
ciety ; the ttace would be ameliorated by the change.” 


— 





ed 


* We defy Mr. Hey to produce one inftance of fuch an advertife- 
ment having ever appeared, 
In 
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In our fele€tion of examples of Mr. Hey’s vulgarity, we thall be 
very fparing, as they can fcarcely be copied without difgracing our 
pages; or perufed, without difguiting our readers. The following 
is not the worft which may be met with in Mr. Hey’s pamphlets: 
«* "Pts well fome of us are not at {chool in thefe days, as it 1s probable 
we fhould feel the application of fomething fo fmartly as not to fit very 
eafy, efpecially on a wooden bottom chair.”-—** You quote the paras 
graph in my faft fermon, at which your correfpondent has nibbled till 

e has got a hook in his nofe.”"—** Mr. B. may take his quibble about 
the word ‘* expre/sly,” for his break falt.” 

Both Mr. Biddulph and Mr. Hey have inferted fome dialogues jn 
their pamphlets, and refpeCtively introduced each other as_ interlocu. 
tors, in the argumentative converfations, which they have detail-d, But 
in the conftruction of their dialogues, there appears this very triking 
and charatteriftic difference ; Mr. Biddulph has put into the mouth of 
Mr. Hey, nothing but what Mr. Hey had himfelf expreffed in his 
writings; whereas, Mr, Hey has made Mr. Biddulph fay juft whatever 
his own fancy could invent, or bis purpofes might require. OF courfe, 
Mr. H. could be at no lofs to pourtray his opponent, in whatever 
coloors his malice might incline him to bettow upon him. While we 
admit the fuperior ingenuity of Mr. Hey’s conduct, we moft affert the 
exclufive integrity ot Mr. Biddulph’s, 

* In order to afperfe his antagonift in every poffible way, Mr. Hey 
accufes him of ungrammatical language; and principally refts his 
charge upon two sallages; which are abfolutely ongrammatical in the 
flate in which Mr. Hey has quoted them, but which Mr. H. das bim- 
Sf rendered fo, by changing a particle in one of them, and omitting 
a comma in the other, If Mr. Hey did not perceive that his ai/ate 
ment of thefe paflages was the //e caufe of the incorreétnefs, which he 
afcribes to them ; what fhall we fay of his underttanding? It he did 
perceive it, what muft we think of his honefty ? 

But the whole body of the clergy are no lefs indebted, than Mr, Bid- 
dulph, to Mr. Hey’s talent for mifreprefentation, Asa {pecimen of 
his adroitnefs in the exercife of this talent, he converts /ib/cription: 
Into oaths, and even fabricates an oath, which no perfon ever takes, and 
which we believe, till now, no perfon ever heard of, and which he 
calts the oath of wmiformity. 

in diffenting from the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment of his country, and 
@‘ting as the independent minifter of an independent congregation, 
Mr. Hey exercifes that liberty, which it is the glory of the conttir- 
ton to allow, and which we have no defire ro abridge ; but, when 
Mr. Hey diffents from all the eftablithed rules of fair and candid con- 
troverfy, and conititutes himfelf independent of every law of good 
Manners, and the obligations of Chriftian charity, he is guilty of @ 
fchttm, which there is no a& of toleration to juflify, and which there 
can he no plea of confcience to excute. , 

Mr. Biddulph has cautioned Mr. Hey (and if he is wife he will at- 
tend to the warning) that his defamation of the clergy 1s recognized 
by cerrain Nacutes, which adjudge ferious penalties to the perfon #ho 
violates them. That Mr. Hey has hitherto efcaped unarraigned at the 


bar of that country, whofe eftablifhment he has maligned, 16 an argh 
men 
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ment of the moderation of his adverfaries, rather than of the innocence 
of his conduct. But there are fome cireum{tauces in Mr. Hey’s pain- 
phiets and proceedings, which lead us a little to fufpett, that a profecu- 
tion would not entirely difpleafe him. He may perhaps have heard, 
that Gilbert Wakefield found Dorchefter gaol as acceflible to fhowers 
of gold, as the celebrated tower of Acrifius. But we recommend Mr, 
Hey to remember, that although the Diffenters may have difplayed 
fuch liberality towards Mr. Wakefield, of whofe talents. they were 
proud, they may feel fome reluctance to exhibit the prodigality of 
their beneficence to Mr. Hey, of whofe abilities they have no reafon to 
boaft, and of whofe conduct many of them have ingenuoufly confefled 
themfelves to be afhamed. 

We cannot clofe our review of this controverfy better, than by 
quoting the paffage with which Mr. Biddulph concludes his laft pam- 
phlet: ** If to be a member of the Church of England, tobe her 
affectionace fon and devoted fervant, involve a charge of folly or cri- 
minality, ** in every action which may happen through life, in pain, 
in forrow, in depreffion, and diftrefs, I will call to mind this accufa- 
tion and be comforted. And if Lam indebted to Mr, Hey for no- 
thing elfe, I am at Jeaft for this, that he has been the inftrument of 
coviruwiog me in attachment to our ecclefaftical eftablifhment.” 

{n the fentiment which begins this paragraph, we cordially fympa- 
thize; and in the acknowledgment which concludes it, we alfo 
heartily unite: as we have learnt from our examination of Mr, Hey’s 
writings to admire, with augmented reverence, the eftablifhment which 
he vilifies ; ana to regard, with increafed abhorrence, the means which 
are ufed to overthrow it, , 





FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 
FRANCE. 


Art. 40. Les Jardins, poeme, par Jacques Delille, monwelle édition 
confidérablement augmentéc. Paris printed, by the elder Didot. 


We are not deceived by the title of this edition, which informs us 
that it is confidérablement augmentée. The additions amount to eleven 
hundred verfes. Of the firft editions, the two longeft cantos did not 
together contain more, 

The principal addition to the firft canto prefents a review, made by 
the poet, of the moit celebrated gardens of Europe, and even of Afia ; 
terminating with a defcription, im upwards of one hundred lines, of 
the houfe and gardens of Blenheim, which is thus happily introduced. 


** Que dis-je? au doux repos invitant de grands coeurs, 
Un jardin quelquefois fut le prix des vainqueurs. 

La, le terridle, Mars, fans glaive, fans tonnerre, 

Las de l’enfanglanter, ferlife la terre ; 
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Awlieu de fes faldats, 11 compte fes troupeaux : 
Aux chéves du bocage il fufp-ud fes drapeaux : 
Sur tes foudies éteints je vois s’aflcoir Pomone; 
Palés ceint en riant les launers de Bllone; 
Ex }’atrain, déformais fatal aux dains lévers, 
A rendu les échos aux chanfons des bergers.”” 


The fecond addition is a charming defeription of Kenfington, 
Gardens, which we fhall here tranfcribe. 


** Mufe, quitte un inflant les rives parernelle: ; 
Revel: vers ces lieux que ty pris pour modeles: 
Chante ce Renfingt n qui retrace a la tots 

kc la main de Le Natre, et les parce de nos rois, 

Oi dans toute fa pompe un grand peuple » ’etale. 

A peine l’alouette a la voix matinale 

A du print ‘emps dans lair gazouiilé le retour, 
Soudain, du Jong ennui de ce pompeux séjour 

Od Ja wie cit fi uffrante, of des foyers fans nombre, 
Melint aux noirs brouillards leur vapeur lente et fombre, 
Par cos canaux fumeux élancés dans les airs, 

S’en vont noircir le ciel de la nuit des enters, 

‘Tout fort; de Kenfington tout cherche ia montagne ; 
La ‘plen ‘eur de la ville €ronne la campagne; 

Tout ce peuple paré, tout ce brillant concours, 

Le luxe du commerce, et le fafte des cours ; 

Les harnvis € latans, ces couriers cont laudace 

Du Barde yenersux trabit la noble race 

Movillant le frein d’ecume, inguicts, halet tans, 

Pleins ds teux du jeune age et des feux du printemps ; 
Le “a i cavalier, qui, plus prompt que la ! foudre, 
Part, vole, etd fp rolt dass destorrens de poudre ; 
Les seit wifkis, Jes magnifiques chars, 

Cey efiaiins de beauteés dont les zrouppes epars, 

Vels que dans I’ Ely :éc, a travers les bocages, 

Dis tantOmes légers glifent fous les ombrages, 
D’un blave ef long uffe rafent le vert gazon ; 
L’enfant, enbléme heureux cde la belle faifon, 

Qui, gai comme Zéyhyre, et frais comme l’Aurore, 
Des rofis du print inps en jouanr fe colore; 

le ‘geillard dont le Derm fe fens eyeing: 

kt d'un beau jour eco: f hate de jouir; 

La jewel en fa Reug et ia tanté riante, 

F ac \vaiefeence a la marche tr mblanate, 

Qiu, paie et for le encor, vient f us un ciel vermeil, 
Pour ia promiére fois falper le tole, 

Queitsblesu varé! ye volts fous ces ombrages 

"L Ous les ©: cts unis, tus les rangs, tous le- ages : 

Tei marche entouré d us mormure d'amour, 

Ou lorateur ce dre, ov le S@ros da y ur; 

La, c’eft le nobie chet d'une ilut're famille, 

Une mére fuperbe, ec fa modefte fille, 
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Qui, mélant a la grace un troubie intéreffant, ., . ) 5 4 
Semble rougir de plaire, et plait en rougifiant ; 

Tandis que, treffaillant dans l'ame majernelle, 
L’orgueil jouit tout bas d’étre éclip:é par elle. 

Plus loin an digne Anglais, bon pére, heureux €poux, 
Chargé de fon enfant, et fier d’un poids fi doux, 

Le difpute aux baifers d'une mére cherie, 

Ex femble avec orgu-il l’offrir Ala paiti¢s 

Voyez ce couple aimable enfoncé dans ces bois: «, , 
La, tous deux ont aimé pour la premiére fois, , , 
Fr: fe monrrent la place od, daus fon trouble extréme, 
Lun d’ eux en palpitant, prongnca: je vous aime, 
1a, deux bons vieux amis vont dilcourant entre eux 3 
Ailleurs, un €rourdi gu'emporte un char;/poudreux,, 
Jette, en courant, un mot gue Ja capidy rove, |, 
Laiffe bieniot loin d’elle, cr. dont Zephyr fe joue, 
On fe cherche, on fe mele, on fe croife au hafard; 

On s‘envoie un falut, un fourize, un regard ; 
Cependant, a travers le tourbillon qui roule, ; 
Plus d’un grave penfur, ifolé canstatouie, 

Va pourfpivant foo réve; ou pent etre an banni, 

A Valpect de ce peuple heur, ux.et reuni, 
Qu'un beau fite, an beau jour, un beau fpectacle attire, 
Se fouvient de Longchamp», recucille, et loupisc,”,, 


We are perfuaded that our re sders will agree with us if probouncing 
the following defcription of Mr. Pope's garden at ‘Twickentiam, to be 
equally recommended by the choice of the objects, and by the expref- 
fion of the fentiments. 


bt 


* J’ai vu ce ‘Twicknham dort Pope eft créateur : 
Le godt le défendit d’un art pietanateur ; 
Ft {@s maitres nouveaux 1évérant fa mémoite, 
Dans l’ceuvre de fes mains ont refpecie fa gloire, 
Ciel! avec quel tranfport j’ai viliieé ce lieu 
Dont Mendipe eft te maitre, et dout Pope eft le dieu! 
Le plus humble réduit avoit pour moi des charines’ 
Le voila ce mu€e, ot, Voril trempé de larmes, 

De la tendre Héloife il foupiroit le nom : 
La, fa mufe évoquoit Achille, Agamemuon, ' 
Celebroit Dieu, le monde, et fes lois éternelles, 
Ou les régles du godt, ou les cheveux des belles ; 

Je reconnois I’alcove, ot jufqu’a fon réveil 

«s doux réves du fage amufoient fon fommey. 
Voici le bois fecret, voici l’obfcute allée 
Od s’échauffoit fa verve, en beaux vers exhalée, 
Approchez, contemplez ce monument pieux, ~ 
Od pleuroit en filence un fils religieux : 
La, repofe fa mére, et des touffes plus fombres 
Sur ce faint maufolée ont redouble leurs ombres. 
La, du parnaffe anglais le chancre favori, 
Se fit porter mourant fous fon bofquet chéri ; 
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Foreion Cararocue. France. 


Kt fon osi!, que dé\a couvroit l’ombre éternelle, 
Vint faluer encor la tombe maternelie, 
Salut, fauie faineux que fes mains ont planté ! 
Hélas! tes vi-ux rameaux dans leur cadnucité, 
En vain far /ewrs appuis repofent hur well ; 
Un jour tu périras: fes vers vivrone fans ceffe. 
Confoles-toi pourtant; celui qui dans jes vers 
D’Homere le premier fit oair Jes concerts, 
Bienfaiieur des jardins ainfi que cu langage, 
Le premice fur les eaux fufpendit ton ombrage : 
A peine Ie paffant voit ce licu refpecé, 
La rame eit fufpendue, et lefquif arréé ; 
Kr méme en s’éloignant, vers ce lieu qu’il adore 
Ses regards prolongés fe retournent encore. 
Mon fort eft plus heureux: par un fecret amour, 
Prés de ces bois facrés j’ai fixé mon séjour. 
Eh! comment réfifter au charme qui m’entraine ? 
Par plus d’un doux rapport mon penchant m'y raméne, 
Le chantre d’llion fut embelli par wi: 
Virgile, moins heureux, fut smité par moi. 
Comme toi, je chéris ma noble indépendance ; 
Comme toi, des foréts je cherche le filence. 
Aoffi dans ces bofquets, par ta mufe habités, 
Viennent errer fouvent mes regards enchantés : 
}’y crois entendreencor ta voix mélodieute : 
interroge tes bois, ta grotte harmonicufe, 
e plonge fous fa voite avec un faint effroi, 
it viens lui demander des vers dignes de toi. 
Protége donc ma mufe; et fi ma main fidéle, 
Jadis a nos Frangzis te montra pour modéle, 
Infpire encor mes chants; c’elt toi dont le fambeau 
Guida l’art des jardins dans un chemin noavean ; 
Ma voix t’en tait hommage, et dans ceé lieu champétre 
Je viens t’offrir les leurs que toi-méme as tait naitre.” 


It is, however, neceflary to point out here a flight inaccuracy, From 
the verfe 


*€ Lechantre d’ilion fut embelli par toi”, 


to the end, the author adureffes himfelf to Pupe. He had conceived 
that he had named him before, and that he was only continujng the 
apoflrophe ; but it is oaly at this verie that it begins; he ha hi- 
therto been {peaking enly to the 


«« — faule fameux, que fes mains ont plante.” 


There are a few additions made to the fourth Canto. “The firft de- 
{cribes the gardens at Stow 3 the fecond, very fhort, confifts of eight 
verfes only, and relates to the botanical garden velonging to the royal 
refidence at Kew; in which the author takes occaiiun to infert the 
tollowing excellent lines on the fubject of the recent invention ef tt 
legraphs, 
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ForreiGn CaTaLocusk. France. 


« La haut, c’eft une tour od I’art ingenieux 
Kléve et fait jouer ces rablettes parlantes, 

Qui, des fats confiés a leurs feuilles mouvantes, 
Se tranfmertent dans ]’air les rapides fignaux. 
Indignée a afpeét de ces couriers nouveaux, 

La deefle aux cent yeux, aux cent voix infidéles, 
A brife fa ompette et repli€é fes ailes.” 


In the Preface, the author anfwers the criticifms which had. been 
made, bovh on this poem, and on his Homme des Champs; fometimes 
not withour a degree of afperity and morofene(s, which he had hitherto 
had the prudence to avoid, onsepes this poem, of which che 
neral merit bas been already appreciated, we fhall only obferve, 
though fome of the faults objected ‘to it Rill remain, the fgnv of the 
beauties of detail is confiderably increafed in this new edition; 
and that feveral of thofe tranfitions, which the author himfelf has re- 
ptefented as froides et parasites, have been corcetted in it. = L brad. 


Aur. 41. Traité de Minéralogic, par le C. Hany, membre del infliua 
national des riences et arts, et canfervateur des colleQtons minéralogigues, 
de l’école des mines; publié par le confeil des mines; 4, voll. in 8vo. of 
text, and 1 Vol. in gto. containing 86 copper-plates ; pr. 36 fr.— 
The fame, en papier vélin, 72 fr. “Edition in gto, fame number of 
Volumes, 72 fr.—'The fame, en papier vélin, 144 fr. Paris. 


The work which we have now before us, appears to us, ander every 
point of view, to be worthy of the reputation of its celebrated author. 
ftiventirely new; mineralogy is exalted in it to the rank-of accurate 
feience. Confidered in this new light, it unqueftionably requires, in 
order to its being cultivated to advaqw@ege, the molt variegated and the 
mot extenfive preliminary knowledge ; but, fays the author, * tel eft 
le fort de toutes les fcieaces, qu’aanefure qu’elles acquiérent de nou. 
veaux degrés de perfection, elles exigent auth plus d’efforts pour arriver 
au point diou, comme d'un lieu plus ele. é, nous puiflioas covelopper 
daas une méme vue un plus grand nombre de yerités.” 

Wecan, however, aflure our readers, that the, pains which the author 
has taken to be elementary, throughout this Trrazi, will sender it eafy 
to fuch perfons as may.choofe to pay a due attention to it; which, 
indeed, was to be expected from a perfon who has been fo long in the 
habit of public initru€tion. In the ftyle; Mr. H. ‘has chiefly armed at 
peripicuity and precifion, though, wherethe: fubject would, adic of 
it, he has not negle¢ted chofe eraamants, which, while they. give at- 
tragtions to fcience, \ may hikewife be faid to facilitate the, accels go it. 
The different details. are derived from the belt fources, but exhibited 
infuch a manner, that the author has, in a great meafure, appropriated 
thein to himfelf by che form wader which he has prefented a a 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS 





We are much obliged to. Hyntariénfis for his hint, aud will 
{fpeedily endeavour to procaré the Book which he mentions, t 
afcerrain the faél in’ gueltion. 

“We havereceivéd YC. W's very friétidly lerret, and thank 
him {'p whar he intimates. We have deliberated much and 
ofter, on what he propofes, which however appears to be ats 
tended with many difficulties. His publication will receive 
very ;@arly-attention, | 

-» Fo our Correfpondent, wha informs. us. that a Sonnet, print. 
edin our Review for February lait, p..117, was written by 
Mr. F.bu Bamfylde, we have only to anfwer, that it is fo an 
nounced in the publication from which we took: it, - Out im 
formant is not perhaps aware, that Sa/magundt is profefitily 
a compilation from Various authors, and’ thar, in the new eh. 
tion all the names are affixed. To the remaining fubje¢t of 
his letter; we have only to fay, that we have no prejudice 
whatfoever againit him. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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We are happy to learn, that the Lent Ledures of the Bifop 
of London, which attracted fo much and fo honourable atten¢ 
tion, when, delivered at S/. ‘Fames’s, will fpeedily be given to 
the public, in two volumes. 

The Edition of Euclid’s Elements, by the. Bi/bap of Rochefler 
is now completed at the Clarendon Prefs. , ; 

The 7ravels of Mr. Acerbi, through Sweden, Finland, and 
Lapland, wilt be publithed within a fortnight. 

A curious and interefting account of the Crimea may be ex 
pected very foon, from the pen of Adrs. Guthrie, who vitived 
thofe regions in perfon. ae . ) 

Dr. pts a Greek by birth, has publifhed the Charafterto 
Theephraftus, with a French tranflation and notes, and with 
the two additional charaGers, the twenty-ninth and thirtieth, 
from the Vatican MS. He has alfo publithed Af es 
wee: anor, &c. with a tranflation, and ftill more ample note 
Both works have been lately imported, 











